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Introduction 


TO  observe  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Perkins 
Institution  in  1932  was  more  or  less  determined  in  1882, 
for  at  that  time  it  was  decided  to  have  the  semi-centennial 
exercises  mark  the  beginning  of  instruction  rather  than  the  found- 
ing and  incorporation.  The  first  classes  met  in  August,  1832, 
but  the  institution  was  founded  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
legislature  March  2,  1829. 

The  centenary  of  the  incorporation  was  observed  by  exer- 
cises at  the  School  in  Watertown  on  March  2,  1929,  but  these 
were  looked  upon  as  of  only  local  interest,  for  no  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  observance  far  reaching.  A meeting  was  held 
in  the  Chapel,  where  the  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  then 
president  of  the  Corporation,  presided;  and  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  spoke  for  the  School, 
while  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Thayer  spoke  for  the  Fisher  family. 
After  the  Chapel  meeting  those  present  went  to  Fisher  Cottage, 
where  a portrait  of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  was  unveiled  with  a suit- 
able program.  In  writing  of  these  exercises  in  the  annual  report 
Dr.  Allen  stated:  “In  our  last  report  we  printed  a brief  account 
of  steps  leading  to  the  founding  of  our  Institution  and  School, 
which  we  consider  to  have  taken  place  with  its  incorporation 
March  2,  1829;  also  the  statement  that  we  regard  Dr.  John  Dix 
Fisher  to  have  been  its  chief  founder.  We  now  record  that  on 
March  2 last,  we  observed  the  centenary  of  our  incorporation 
with  appropriate  exercises.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  April  6,  1931,  the  public 
observance  of  the  centenary  was  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  to 
invite  the  retiring  director  to  make  the  historical  address.  The 
formulation  of  further  plans  was  left  for  the  new  director,  and  it 
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became  one  of  the  chief  tasks  that  awaited  him  upon  assuming 
office  July  1,  1931.  Following  the  precedent  established  in 
1882  it  was  decided  to  have  this  observance  mark  the  complex 
tion  of  a century  of  instruction. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  January  4,  1932,  a com' 
mittee  was  appointed  “to  make  plans  for  the  observance  of  the 
centenary.”  On  January  13  the  committee  met  and  approved 
in  principle  a plan  to  hold  exercises  covering  two  days,  and  that 
“the  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  attainment  of  the  century 
mark  of  a great  New  England  institution,  rather  than  upon  the 
century  of  progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  ’ * This  emphasis 
was  proposed  because  plans  were  already  under  way  for  marking 
the  progress  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  through  a joint  pro- 
gram  of  the  three  pioneer  schools  — New  York,  Overbrook  and 
Perkins.  A committee  representing  the  three  schools  had  been 
appointed  to  plan  this  program  for  the  first  day  of  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  June.  This  program  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  and  Perkins  shared  acclaim  with  the 
two  sister  schools  for  the  achievement  of  a century. 

In  the  meantime  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  making  plans  for  observing  its  centenary. 
This  school  was  founded  April  21,  1831,  and  instruction  was 
begun  March  15,  1832.  Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in 
New  York  March  15  to  18,  1932,  at  which  Perkins  was  repre- 
sented by  Director  Emeritus  Allen.  The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  was  also 
making  plans  for  its  centenary,  and  these  were  carried  out  on 
May  4,  5 and  6,1933.  The  Overbrook  School  began  its  career 
in  March,  1833. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  Perkins  observance  called  for 
Centennial  Exercises  to  be  held  at  Watertown,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  9 and  10,  1932,  culminating  in  a great 
meeting  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Three  objectives  were  set 
forth:  1 , The  installation  of  a new  organ  as  the  centennial  gift  of 
former  students;  2,  The  gathering  at  the  School  of  many  gradu- 
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at es  and  friends  of  the  Institution;  3,  The  presentation  of  the 
work  of  Perkins  to  the  public  in  an  effective  and  dignified  way. 

The  Centennial  Exercises  have  been  carried  out  as  planned 
and  these  three  objectives  have  been  attained,  and  this  book  is 
the  record  of 


THE  PROCEEDINGS 
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Special  Quests  and  Delegates 
Attending  the  Qentennial  Exercises 

The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  President  of  Dartmouth  College 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  President  of  the  Corporation 

The  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  Former  President  of  the  Corporation 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  (retired) 

Rev.  George  P.  O’Conor,  Representing  Cardinal  O’Connell 
Rev.  Harry  Levi,  Temple  Israel,  Boston 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Institution 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Representing  the  Perkins  Alumni 

Miss  M.  Eunice  French,  Representing  the  Perkins  Alumnae 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Bessie  N.  Leonard,  Principal  of  The  Clarke  School 

Miss  Mable  E.  Adams,  Principal  of  The  Horace  Mann  School 

Dr.  Ransom  A.  Greene,  Principal  of  The  Fernald  School 

Dr.  Milton  E.  Lord,  Representing  the  American  Library  Association 

Prof.  Samuel  B.  Hayes,  Representing  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Lady  Campbell,  Widow  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Royal  Normal  College 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Daughter  of  First  Director 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  Daughter  of  First  Director 

Miss  Wilmine  P.  Trenchery,  Daughter  of  First  Teacher 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  President  of  the  Ladies  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Kindergarten 
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GIRLS’  ENTRANCE  TO  HOWE  BUILDING 


6 Program  of 
cJhc  (Centennial  Exercises 


3.30-5.30 

6.30 

8.30 


Wednesday,  November  9 

Cottage  Teas  and  Reunions 

Programs  featuring  Cottage  History 

Dinners  for  Former  Pupils  and  Guests 
Alumni  in  Boys’  Manual  Training  Room 
Alumnae  in  Girls’  Manual  Training  Room 

Dedication  of  Organ 

The  Centennial  Gift  of  Former  Pupils 

Recital  in  Dwight  Hall 

.Homer  C.  Humphries  William  E.  Zeuch 

Edward  W.  Jenkins  John  F.  Hartwell 


8.30  a.m. 
8.30-12.00 
2.00-3.00 
4.00 


Thursday,  November  10 
Chapel  Exercises 
Demonstrations  of  School  Work 
Demonstrations  of  Field  Sports 

Howe  Memorial  Exercises  and 
Anagnos  Day  Exercises 
Historical  Address  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  D.Sc. 

Dedication  of  Allen  Tablet 


8.15  p.m.  The  Centennial  Meeting 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

The  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Ely 
Governor  of  Massachusetts , presiding 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Curley  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins 

Mayor  of  Boston  President  of  Dartmouth  College 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence 

Music  by  the  Perkins  Choir 
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cJhe  First  QDay 

Wednesday,  November  9,  1932 
3.30-5.30  p.m. 

Qottagc  cJcas  and  Reunions 

The  Centennial  Exercises  began  with  social  teas  in  all  of 
the  cottages,  with  programs  featuring  the  history  of  the  houses. 
The  former  students  who  stayed  at  the  School  as  guests  were 
assigned  as  far  as  possible  to  cottages  where  they  had  lived  as 
pupils.  The  many  friends  who  came,  also  went  to  the  various 
cottages  for  the  opening  meetings  of  the  exercises.  These  gatlr 
erings  proved  to  be  veritable  reunions,  full  of  comradeship  and 
the  awakening  of  happy  memories.  For  many  weeks  the  various 
households  had  been  busy  delving  into  their  histories,  and  the 
results  were  presented  in  dramatic  form  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  guests. 

At  Bridgman  Cottage,  named  for  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
first  deaf-blind  pupil,  the  keynote  was  the  education  of  such 
doubly  handicapped  children,  now  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
Department  for  the  DeaTBlind;  and  the  presence  of  Tad  Chapman, 
and  of  our  newest  and  youngest  member  of  the  group,  Leonard 
Dowdy,  proved  especially  attractive  to  the  guests. 

Eliot  Cottage  commemorated  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president 
of  the  corporation  from  1872  to  1898  and  author  of  a historical 
account  of  the  Institution,  published  in  1897  but  still  regarded 
as  a classic.  Singing  and  selections  on  piano  and  bells  rounded 
out  the  program  pleasingly. 

The  salient  point  of  the  Moulton  Cottage  celebration  was 
in  recognition  of  the  long  service  and  personal  devotion  of  Miss 
Maria  Moulton,  matron  at  Perkins  from  1853  to  1892,  and 
affectionately  called  “St.  Moulton”  by  Dr.  Howe. 
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The  program  at  Tompkins  Cottage  featured  the  deep  in' 
terest  of  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  in  the  welfare  of  the  School,  which  led  him  to  place  at 
its  disposal  Boston  Theatre,  with  all  its  resources,  annually  for  the 
graduation  exercises. 

Fisher  Cottage  presented  a delightful  dramatic  sketch  of 
Dr.  John  D.  Fisher’s  efforts  to  establish  a school  for  the  blind  in 
Boston,  written  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  a graduate  of  Perkins 
and  now  a member  of  the  faculty,  who  gave  the  prologue  and 
epilogue. 

The  emphasis  in  Brooks  Cottage  was  laid  upon  character' 
istic  events  in  the  School  in  successive  decades.  The  association 
of  Peter  C.  and  Edward  Brooks,  early  trustees  and  benefactors, 
was  brought  out  in  the  program,  and  an  original  song  by  Hilda 
Ogilvie,  written  for  Brooks  Cottage,  was  introduced. 

Readings  portraying  the  life  of  Samuel  May  formed  the 
central  motive  of  May  Cottage  entertainment,  which  also  in' 
eluded  outstanding  happenings  in  the  life  of  the  cottage.  Miss 
Lillian  Garside,  a former  resident  and  guest  of  honor,  gave  to  the 
house  a picture  of  four  May  Cottage  girls  of  early  days. 

An  interesting  program  was  presented  at  Oliver  Cottage, 
in  which  scenes  in  the  cottage  life  were  shown,  involving  some 
of  its  distinctive  members  — Miss  Mary  E.  Riley’s  organizing  of 
the  girls’  music  department,  about  1875;  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore, 
former  teacher,  and  the  contact  through  her  with  the  poet 
Whittier,  1881;  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  companion  of 
Helen  Keller,  1887;  and  Miss  Helen  Keller,  herself  a member  of 
Oliver  Cottage  family,  1890.  A final  scene  followed  the  settle' 
ment  in  Watertown,  1914.  A distinctive  feature  was  an  original 
poem,  written  and  read  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Spencer,  a former  member 
of  the  Oliver  Cottage  family. 

At  the  Lower  School,  Anagnos  Cottage  portrayed  the 
beginnings  of  the  kindergarten,  growing  out  of  Mr.  Anagnos’ 
great  purpose  and  determination;  Bradlee  Cottage  showed  the 
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Red-Letter  Days  of  the  year;  Glover  Cottage  laid  stress  on  its 
spirit  of  hospitality,  in  which  the  children  took  a leading  part,  as 
they  did  also  in  a pleasing  program  of  song  and  story  and  a well- 
executed  drill,  with  Miss  Wilmine  P.  Trenchery,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Howe’s  first  teacher  (1832),  as  special  guest;  Potter 
Cottage  told  in  dramatic  form  the  opening  of  the  cottage  with 
all  the  people  concerned  in  it,  there  being  just  as  many  pupils 
today  as  there  were  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  at  that  time, 
1899. 


6.30  p.m. 

6 Dinners  for  Former  Pupils  and  Quests 

The  Alumnae  in  Girls'  Manual  Training  Room 
Mary  I.  Curran  ’12,  Presiding 

The  Alumnae  Association  was  in  charge  of  this  gathering 
and  the  committee  planned  a program  of  interest.  The  occasion 
proved  a happy  opportunity  for  old  friendships  to  be  renewed 
and  for  incidents  of  mutual  interest  to  be  discussed.  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  for  many  years  matron  and  home  visitor,  delighted 
all  present  with  stories  of  “the  good  old  days.”  Miss  Julia  E. 
Burnham  spoke  for  the  former  students,  and  in  her  talk  awakened 
many  happy  memories.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
former  students  and  friends  shared  the  meal  served  in  the  Girls’ 
Manual  Training  Room. 

The  Alumni  in  Boys’  Manual  Training  Room 
Herman  A.  Blair  ’12,  Presiding 

Over  a hundred  men,  former  students,  guides  and  guests 
gathered  in  the  Boys’  Manual  Training  Room  for  this  dinner.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  planned 
a three-fold  after-dinner  program,  featuring  Perkins  of  Yore, 
Modern  Perkins,  and  Perkins  of  the  Future,  with  a brief  toast  pre- 
ceding each  section.  “Perkins  of  Yore”  was  ably  presented  by 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute, 
with  the  preceding  toast  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Principal  of  the 
Connecticut  School.  “Modern  Perkins”  was  covered  by  Dr. 
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Edward  E.  Allen,  with  the  toast  by  his  long-time  friend  and 
successor  at  Overbrook,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burntt.  “Perkins  of  the 
Future”  was  assigned  to  the  present  director,  Gabriel  Farrell. 

Delays  incident  to  such  a program  made  the  time  so  late 
that  instead  of  giving  his  address  Mr.  Farrell  moved  that  the 
company  proceed  immediately  to  Dwight  Hall,  where  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  organ.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  many  the  address  that  Mr.  Farrell  had  planned  to  read  is 
included  in  the  proceedings  and  is  as  follows: 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PERKINS 

One  of  the  boasts  of  Perkins  is  our  wonderful  library  of 
“blindiana”  which  is  the  best  in  America.  We  keep  this  library 
up-to-date  by  subscribing  to  two  news  clipping  bureaus  which 
send  us  all  items  regarding  the  blind.  Every  once  in  a while 
there  appears  among  the  clippings,  all  of  which  I see  before  filing, 
one  of  unique  interest.  For  example,  the  other  day  among  many 
of  profound  import  was  this  clipping: 

A Chinese  gardener  sold  a horse  to  a farmer,  and  during  the  transaction 
he  repeatedly  said:  “Horsee  no  look  well,  but  plenty  pull.”  It  was  subse- 
quently discovered  that  the  animal  was  blind,  and,  incensed  at  being  taken 
in  by  a Chinese,  the  purchaser  took  John  to  court.  “Did  you  know  the  horse 
was  blind?”  asked  the  magistrate.  “Oh  yes,  I know  long  tarn,”  John  replied. 
“Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  him  so?”  the  magistrate  demanded.  “I  tell  him 
all,”  said  the  Chinese,  “I  tell  him  plenty  tarn  horsee  no  look  well.”  That 
being  admitted,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  Perkins,  as  I have  been  asked  to 
do,  I have  some  hesitation  lest  my  remarks  may  be  as  much  mis- 
understood as  the  Chinaman’s  description  of  the  ailment  of  his 
horse.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I feel  much  more  prepared  to 
speak  of  the  past  of  Perkins,  and  I am  sure  that  Dr.  Allen  is  far 
more  qualified  to  speak  of  the  future;  for  the  past  of  this  School  is 
an  open  book  that  all  who  run  may  read.  For  six  months  I have 
been  so  deeply  immersed  in  the  past  of  Perkins  through  prepara- 
tion for  this  centennial,  that  those  men  of  early  days,  who  gave 
to  this  Institution  its  being,  are  as  long-time  friends.  If  life  were 
so  arranged  that  it  would  be  possible,  I feel  sure  that  I could 
walk  down  through  the  century  beginning  with  that  day  when 
Dr.  Fisher,  on  a street  in  Boston,  labeled  Dr.  Howe  as  “the  very 
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man,”  and  call  every  leader  whether  teacher  or  pupil  of  this 
School  by  name,  so  deeply  engraved  is  the  past  of  Perkins  upon 
my  mind. 

But  the  future!  That  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  nor  in 
any  clippings.  The  clippings  of  days  to  come  will  tell  that  story. 
The  future  of  Perkins  lies  unbudded  in  the  minds  and  imagina- 
tions  of  those  who  in  latef  years  will  live  under  these  roofs.  To 
try  to  state  it  now  would  be  like  creating  an  artificial  flower  of 
wax.  Naturally,  it  will  emerge  like  a blossoming  plant,  first  the 
shoots,  then  the  leaves,  and  finally  the  flower.  And  then  the 
whole  plant  will  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  a new  growth 
will  start.  That  must  ever  be  the  cycle  of  everything  that  has  life. 
Above  all  else,  an  educational  program  can  never  remain  fixed 
nor  full  grown.  It  must  ever  be  growing  and  it  will  blossom 
according  to  the  nurture  or  the  neglect  that  it  receives  from  those 
responsible  for  its  development.  Such  will  also  be  the  future  of 
Perkins.  It  may  seem  to  wane  or  to  mature  according  to  one’s 
views,  but  of  this  we  can  be  certain,  it  will  always  live  and  it 
must  always  grow. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  an  educational  program  must  be  in 
a state  of  flux.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  times  when  the  smooth 
flowing  becomes  turbulent  and  the  whole  course  of  flow  is 
changed:  I believe  that  we  are  in  such  a time  now.  The  whole 
trend  of  education  today  is  violently  changing.  We  are  turning 
from  a content-centered  program  to  a child-centered  program.  In 
the  past  a teacher  felt  that  his  sole  responsibility  was  to  impart  a 
parcel  of  information  from  his  mind  to  that  of  the  child,  and  his 
primary  concern  was  over  the  method  of  the  delivery.  Now, 
educators  are  not  so  much  concerned  over  either  the  method  or 
the  content  as  they  are  over  the  child  — his  abilities,  his  possi- 
bilities and  his  personality.  The  primary  end  of  progressive 
education  is  to  take  the  child  and  maxe  a man  of  him  — a man  of 
ability,  of  personality  and  of  character.  Content  and  method  are 
still  important,  but  they  are  regarded  now  as  means  toward  the 
primary  end. 

Personally,  I am  committed  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  pro- 
gressive education,  and  I have  a firm  conviction  that  this  type  of 
education  lends  itself  in  a peculiar  way  to  our  special  field.  Our 
sole  purpose  must  be  to  equip  children  to  live  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible way.  The  future  of  Perkins,  in  so  far  as  it  falls  to  my  lot  to 
direct  it,  will  be  devoted  to  taking  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  us  as  they  are,  and  mobilizing  all  of  our  resources  to  the  one 
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end  of  making  them  men  and  women,  qualified,  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  to  take  self-respecting  and  contributory  places  in  life. 

The  carrying  out  of  that  aim  may  mean  many  changes  as  time 
goes  on.  But  what  are  changes  in  methods,  in  programs,  or  even 
in  buildings,  as  compared  with  expanding  influence  upon  grow- 
ing life?  Perkins  has  ventured  new  ways  in  the  past;  it  should  be 
expected  to  do  so  in  the  future.  To  say  that  we  have  reached 
perfection  is  to  write  our  own  death  warrant.  To  claim  that 
there  shall  be  no  change  and  that  traditions  established  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs  is  to  impose  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
future  a yoke  that  past  leadership  has  always  refused  to  wear. 
But  let  me  add  that  one  of  the  values  of  having  to  prepare  for  this 
great  occasion  has  been  to  require  me  to  read  the  past,  as  I venture 
few  people  connected  with  Perkins  have  ever  done  before.  From 
this  study  my  veneration  for  the  traditions  that  have  made  Perkins 
great  has  become  deeply  rooted.  So,  however  far-reaching  my 
plans  for  the  future  may  be,  I assure  you  that  I shall  always 
have  profound  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  past. 

I hesitate,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  to  speak  in  detail  of 
future  plans  partly  because  they  are  still  so  much  in  the  bud  that 
the  brief  statement  that  I could  make  in  the  allotted  time  might 
not  make  them  any  clearer  than  the  Chinaman’s  true  statement 
about  his  horse.  Perhaps,  however,  I can  mention  one  or  two 
with  the  understanding  that  this  statement  like  a railroad  time- 
table is  “subject  to  change  without  notice.” 

I want  to  see  here  at  Perkins  an  educational  layout  something 
like  this.  The  Lower  School  must  be  coordinated  as  a single 
educational  unit,  not  for  living  but  for  teaching  purposes.  Here 
our  children  should  remain  until  they  have  the  fundamentals  of 
education  — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  if  you  will.  Ordi- 
narily this  should  mean  through  what  we  call  the  sixth  grade. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  our  children  will  never  go  beyond  this 
point  in  their  academic  education,  and  should  be  dropped  or 
given  a year  or  two  of  definite  vocational  training. 

I would  like  to  see  the  Upper  School  divided  into  two  de- 
partments corresponding  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
groups  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  In  the  first,  covering  three  years, 
we  would  have  general  courses  in  literature,  science,  history  and 
other  cultural  subjects,  with  special  emphasis  on  making  sure 
that  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  period  secure  those  untaught  things 
that  seeing  pupils  pick  up  almost  unconsciously.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  there  would  be  another  sifting  and  also  an  assorting. 
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For  I would  like  to  see  offered  in  the  senior  years  a wide 
variety  of  special  courses  for  those  qualified  to  follow  them.  For 
example,  there  would  be  a stream,  probably  a small  one,  flowing 
toward  college  and  higher  education.  There  would  be  a stream 
for  those  gifted  in  music,  who  can  make  that  art  their  profession. 
There  would  be  many  streams  for  those  who  wish  to  perfect 
themselves  in  skilled  vocations.  Along  with  all  of  these  special' 
lzed  courses  would  be  others  of  general  culture.  But  the  broad 
aim  would  be  to  have  such  facilities  as  would  give  to  each  pupil 
that  which  he  needs  for  the  most  adequate  training  for  adult  life. 
All  these  courses  would  be  merely  means  toward  our  end  of 
equipping  our  pupils  for  the  largest  possible  place  in  life.  That 
is  what  I mean  by  a child'centered  program. 

Before  all  this  can  be  accomplished,  there  must  be  created 
the  means  of  determining  what  a child’s  aptitudes  are,  where  his 
talents  will  best  lead  him,  and  what  his  largest  field  of  usefulness 
may  be.  That  is  perhaps  the  foundation  stone  of  this  type  of 
program,  and  it  is  because  of  that  fact  that  I established  this  year 
our  new  Department  of  Personnel.  It  is  the  task  of  that  depart' 
ment  to  study  each  child  as  an  individual  and  to  help  him  find 
himself,  and  to  direct  him  to  the  fullest  self-expression.  It  is  to 
do  more.  It  is  to  make  available  for  our  children  all  of  the  re' 
sources  of  psychiatry  and  psychology  to  overcome  maladjust' 
ments,  to  release  mental  kinks,  and  to  help  us  discover  just  how 
far  we  can  expect  a child  to  go.  This  department  also  coordi' 
nates  all  of  the  corrective  work  previously  done,  both  physical 
and  mental. 

With  such  an  organization  we  will  be  able  to  assure  you 
that  the  children  of  future  Perkins  will  receive  opportunities  for 
self-development  that  are  offered  in  few  schools  of  any  kind  in 
this  country.  With  this  first  step  in  the  building  of  the  future 
Perkins  established,  all  of  our  programs  and  courses  will  be 
shaped  and  bent  to  the  one  aim  of  sending  out  into  the  world 
men  and  women  equipped  to  meet  life. 

For  a century  Perkins  has  held  out  that  hope  to  visually 
handicapped  youth.  As  a new  century  opens,  new  ways  must  be 
blazed  but  the  old  ideals  must  not  fail. 
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6 Dedication  of  Organ 

DWIGHT  HALL,  8.30  P.M. 

The  Centennial  Gift  of  Former  Pupils 
The  Presentation  . . Charles  W.  Lindsay  ’77 

The  Acceptance  . . . Robert  H.  Hallowell 

The  Invocation  . . . Rabbi  Harry  Levi 


Recital  in  Dwight  Hall 

Introductions  and  Description  of  Organ  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G Minor  . . . Bach 

FIomer  C.  Humphrey 

Andante  and  Fugue  in  E Flat  . . . Horatio  Parker 

John  F.  Hartwell 

“Then  Swelled  the  Organ”  ....  Lowell 

Recitation  by  Aldo  Marchisio  ’32 


(a)  Scherzo  .... 

(b)  Carillon  .... 

(c)  The  Sun’s  Evensong 

William  E.  Zeuch 


Louis  Vicrne 
Eric  dc  la  Martcr 
Sigfrid  Karg'Elcrt 


Allegro  Risoluto  . 

Edward  W.  Jenkins  ’22 


Theodore  Salome 


Chorus  from  “The  Creation,”  “The  Heavens  are  Telling” 

Fran?'  Joseph  Haydn 

The  Perkins  Choir 
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6 Dedication  of  Organ 

Dwight  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  the  friends  of 
Perkins  who  had  gathered  for  the  first  open  meeting  of  the  Ceil' 
tennial  Exercises.  On  the  stage  were  seated  the  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Perkins  Choir,  the  girls  in  white  dresses  and  the 
boys  in  evening  suits.  Seated  before  the  chorus  were  the  par' 
ticipants  in  the  program,  and  in  the  center,  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
the  veteran  director  of  music,  who  planned  the  program  for  the 
evening.  At  the  left  of  the  stage  John  F.  Hartwell,  organist  of 
the  School,  sat  at  the  new  organ  console. 

The  console  is  set  into  the  right  corner  of  the  stage  on  the 
hall  floor  level  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  By  this 
set  back  and  position,  the  organist  can  see  at  all  times  the  con' 
ductor  of  the  chorus.  The  console  is  beautifully  built  of  polished 
gumwood  and  blends  perfectly  with  the  screening  and  finish  of 
the  stage.  Across  the  rear  of  the  stage  stands  the  panelled  screen 
of  the  organ  chamber,  with  wooden  pilasters  and  metal  grille 
backed  by  red  hangings  matching  the  curtains  of  the  stage. 

Director  Farrell  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

Although  I do  not  wish  to  make  a speech  I feel  that  I must 
take  this  occasion  to  give  a word  of  greeting  to  all  here  tonight. 
To  the  former  pupils  who  have  come  back  in  such  large  numbers, 
we  give  a cordial  welcome.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  look 
upon  you  as  an  important  and  vital  part  of  Perkins.  One  of  our 
most  valued  assets  is  the  loyalty  which  you  have  for  your  School. 
To  the  others  who  are  here  we  also  extend  a hearty  welcome. 
We  want  you  to  know  our  School  and  our  pupils,  for  we  count 
upon  your  interest  and  support  in  carrying  on  our  work  in  a new 
century. 

We  who  are  now  here  at  Perkins  are  not  important  tonight. 
The  important  people  are  the  countless  men  and  women  who, 
having  completed  the  work  of  this  School,  have  come  back  for 
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these  exercises,  and  the  innumerable  men  and  women  who, 
through  their  generosity,  have  made  possible  its  century  of  useful 
service.  Before  the  proceedings  begin,  I am  going  to  call  upon 
one  to  tell  a secret  that  everyone  knows.  A member  of  the 
Alumni  has  been  delegated  to  speak  for  all  of  the  former  pupils 
at  this  time.  While  we  are  not  supposed  to  know  what  he  is 
going  to  say,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  graduates,  whom  we  all  honor  and  are  proud 
to  have  with  us  tonight,  to  give  us  that  mysterious  message. 

the  presentation; 

Charles  W.  Lindsay  ’77 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  a memorable  event  in  my  life 
and  an  honor  which  I appreciate  beyond  words,  being  deputized 
by  our  Alumni  to  present  this  beautiful  organ  to  you  on  their 
behalf.  Mr.  Hallo  well,  as  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Perkins 
Institution,  we  tender  you  this  token  of  remembrance  and  regard. 
We  wish  it  to  represent  us  in  your  thoughts  — our  proxy  when 
away  — for  through  its  voice  we  will  ever  be  in  your  company 
and  our  associations  ever  constant. 

THE  ACCEPTANCE 
Robert  H.  Hallo  well 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen , Graduates  of  the  Perkins  School , and  Mr. 
Lindsay:  The  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  have  asked  me  to  accept  on  their  behalf  this 
magnificent  organ  which  the  graduates  of  the  School  have  just 
presented.  I only  wish  I could  find  words  that  would  in  some 
measure  adequately  express  the  gratitude  which  we  feel  on  this 
occasion,  not  only  for  the  great  money  value  of  this  gift,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  far  greater  sentimental  value.  It  is  a wonderful 
thing  and  a joyous  occasion  for  a school  on  its  one  hundredth  anni' 
versary,  to  have  its  graduates  and  former  pupils  come  back  in  the 
numbers  that  you  have  tonight  and  bring  a gift  of  this  magnitude. 
It  is  truly  marvelous  in  this  day  and  year  when  our  pocketbooks 
are  not  so  full  as  they  used  to  be,  that  you  have  been  able  to  do 
this.  It  represents  a great  work  on  your  part  and  perhaps  a 
sacrifice  also,  and  for  this  gift  the  Trustees  are  truly  thankful.  It 
will  always  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
Perkins  School. 
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Music  has  always  played  a large  part  at  Perkins.  The  old 
organ  which  this  one  supplants  was  built  in  1862  and  was  in  the 
old  school  at  South  Boston.  It  served  its  life  there  and  had  run 
its  full  course  before  the  School  was  moved  to  this  place  in 
Watertown.  A new  organ  was  needed  then,  but  it  could  not  be 
bought  because  the  ready  cash  was  not  in  sight,  and  so  the  old 
organ  with  its  wheezy  pipes  was  placed  here  and  used  for 
another  twenty'five  years.  Again  and  again  the  question  of  a new 
organ  came  up  and  always  the  same  answer  — not  enough  cash 
in  sight.  But  now  that  question  will  never  have  to  be  answered 
again,  at  least  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  trustees;  you  have 
answered  it  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  and  future  generations 
of  Perkins  children  will  bless  you  for  it. 

How  truly  amazed  Dr.  Howe  would  be  if  he  could  look  in 
on  this  gathering  tonight  and  see  to  what  extent  has  grown  the 
little,  struggling  school  that  he  founded.  And  how  truly  amazed 
Mr.  Anagnos  would  be  if  he  could  look  in  on  the  kindergarten 
and  see  that  his  life  dream  has  come  true.  And  how  they  would 
both  rejoice  with  us  tonight  that  the  children  of  Perkins  had 
come  back  on  this,  the  School’s  centennial,  bringing  this  great 
gift.  In  some  mysterious  way  perhaps  they  are  rejoicing,  and 
perhaps  their  hearts  are  as  filled  with  gratitude  as  are  ours. 
Later  on  you  will  hear  more  about  the  organ,  but  now  I would 
like  to  ask  Rabbi  Levi  for  the  divine  blessing. 

THE  INVOCATION 

Rabbi  Harry  Levi 

God,  Father,  Friend,  Thou  art  not  only  great,  Thou  art 
good  and  kind  and  generous  and  Thou  dost  provide  for  all  our 
needs.  We  need  Thee  every  day  and  every  hour.  “Except  Thou 
build  the  house,  they  who  build  it  labor  in  vain.  ’ ’ Without  Thee 
we  are  lost.  Hence  as  we  begin  our  evening’s  program,  we  lift 
our  hearts  to  Thee,  to  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  blessings  and  to  ask 
Thy  continued  guidance  and  care.  We  thank  Thee  for  life  and 
health  and  strength,  for  love  and  friendship,  for  the  companion' 
ship  of  those  like'minded  with  ourselves,  for  the  good  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  for  the  universe  of  which  we  are  part,  for 
its  beauty  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  it.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  occasion  that  has  gathered  us  here,  for  this  great 
Institution,  generous  benefactor  of  all  who  turn  to  it,  dispenser 
of  enriching  blessing.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  happy  hour  of 
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memory  and  for  the  magnificent  record  of  service  it  conjures  up. 
Do  not  let  us  take  our  blessings  for  granted.  Keep  us  grateful  for 
them.  Show  us  how  to  use  them  that  we  may  prove  worthy  of 
them.  Keep  us  mindful  of  the  truth  that  we  are  only  stewards  of 
what  we  have  given  that  we  may  share.  If  we  know  strength  we 
are  to  help  the  weak.  If  we  have  riches  we  are  to  help  the  poor. 
If  we  have  talent  we  are  to  serve  those  of  simpler  reach.  Bless  all 
of  us  who  have  gathered  here  tonight.  Bless  this  institution  that 
it  may  continue  its  consecrated  service  and  become  an  ever- 
increasing  power  for  good  in  the  community.  Bless  those 
responsible  for  this  happy  occasion.  Bless  the  generous  donors  of 
this  beautiful  organ  and  reward  them  with  the  lasting  conscious- 
ness of  the  joy  their  generosity  will  bestow.  Be  with  those  who 
will  use  this  instrument  that,  as  they  play,  they  may  keep  in  mind 
all  who  wait  upon  the  music  they  produce,  and  as  they  give 
entertainment  they  may  also  bring  hope  to  such  as  despair,  faith 
to  those  who  seek  direction,  healing  the  broken  in  heart  and 
binding  up  their  wounds.  Bless  all  gathered  here  tonight  with 
an  increased  desire  to  be  of  service.  Give  it  to  them  to  appreciate 
what  this  Institution  has  done  and  is  still  doing.  Prompt  them 
to  give  generously  of  their  means  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  blessed 
work  that  has  issued  from  these  walls  so  many  years.  Bless  Thy 
children  everywhere  that  together  they  may  sing  Thy  praise. 
May  the  joy,  the  vision,  the  inspiration  we  now  know,  be  with 
us  while  we  remain  and  when  we  go.  And  may  the  words  of  our 
mouths  and  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  to  Thee, 
our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


INTRODUCTIONS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORGAN 
Edwin  L.  Gardiner 

After  the  invocation  Mr.  Gardiner  described  the  organ  and 
then  introduced  those  who  were  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the 
instrument  in  the  dedication  recital,  speaking  as  follows: 

The  modern  pipe  organ  is  probably  the  descendant  of  the 
pan-pipes  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  a so-called  hydraulic  organ 
was  invented  in  Alexandria  as  early  as  200  B.C.  This  organ  had 
but  nine  pipes  worked  by  slides  which  were  drawn  by  hand. 
These  slides  gave  way  to  levers  which  in  turn  were  superseded 
by  broad  keys  some  nine  inches  wide,  these  being  struck  with  the 
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fists.  The  music  produced  by  such  organs  must  have  approxi- 
mated the  effects  obtained  by  the  caliope  in  the  modern  circus 
and  it  is  a far  cry  from  this  primitive  organ  to  the  splendid  instru- 
ment you  are  about  to  hear. 

If  we  could  look  behind  the  grille  of  this  organ  on  our  stage, 
we  would  see  not  nine  pipes  but  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
pipes,  some  made  of  wood,  but  more  of  metal  construction. 
Some  of  these  pipes  are  smaller  than  a common  lead  pencil,  while 
others  are  sixteen  feet  tall,  and  with  a diameter  of  fourteen  inches. 
Most  of  these  are  cylindrical,  but  some  are  conical  in  shape,  while 
the  wooden  pipes  present  four  flat  surfaces  and  look  much  like 
elongated  boxes  with  slots  at  the  bottom.  Regardless  of  size, 
shape,  or  material,  all  of  these  pipes  are  grouped  in  strict  military 
order  of  sixty-one  or  seventy-three  to  a company;  all  are  con- 
nected electrically  to  a central  control,  and  all  are  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  by  the  commanding  general,  who  sits  in  the 
dugout  at  my  left.  When  our  organist  draws  a stop  at  this  con- 
sole, he  brings  into  play  one  of  these  companies  of  pipes,  and  by 
combining  various  groups  he  produces  both  colorful  effects  and 
volume  of  sound. 

Our  organ,  however,  really  consists  of  several  distinct 
divisions;  it  is  really  four  organs  in  one.  First,  we  have  the 
great  organ  containing  the  foundation  pipes  like  the  eight  and 
sixteen  feet  diapasons  and  others,  some  six  hundred  pipes  in  all. 
Then  we  have  the  swell  organ  comprising  many  of  the  finer 
string-toned  pipes  and  flute-tone  pipes,  the  oboe,  etc. , there  being 
altogether  more  than  twelve  hundred  pipes  in  this  division  of  the 
organ,  and  all  of  them  placed  in  a huge  wooden  box  provided 
with  hinged  wooden  shutters  covering  the  entire  front,  and 
worked  by  a foot  pedal  at  the  console.  We  say  of  this  organ 
that  it  is  under  expression,  meaning  thereby  that  the  volume  of 
tone  may  be  loud  or  soft  at  the  will  of  the  player,  through  the 
process  of  opening  or  closing  these  shutters.  Third,  we  have  the 
choir  organ  containing  nearly  six  hundred  pipes  (560),  this  also 
being  enclosed  in  an  expression  box  similar  to  the  swell  organ. 
A set  of  twenty-five  tubular  chimes  is  included  in  this  expression 
box,  these  being  played  from  a fourth  manual  of  the  console,  now 
silent,  but  intended  at  some  future  time  to  take  care  of  a small 
echo,  or  gallery  organ  for  use  with  the  children’s  choir  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  which  will  be  played  from  this  fourth  manual  of 
the  console.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  pedal  organ  which 
contains  those  huge  sixteen-feet  wooden  pipes  and  great  metal 
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pipes  as  well,  all  supplying  the  bass  to  the  various  divisions  of 
our  organ,  these  being  played  by  the  feet. 

Pipe  organs  are  probably  the  most  highly  developed  me' 
chanical  instruments  we  possess,  and  necessarily  so.  The  human 
voice,  the  violin,  the  pianoforte,  and  other  instruments  we  could 
mention  are  all  instantly  responsive  to  the  feelings  and  the  will  of 
the  performer,  but  not  so  the  organ.  It  matters  not,  in  organ 
playing,  whether  we  strike  a key  with  our  fist  or  little  finger; 
whether  we  use  much  or  little  force,  the  amount  and  quality  of 
tone  remain  the  same.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  use 
mechanical  means  to  get  expression  and  feeling  into  our  music. 
Thus,  we  have  those  huge  expression  boxes,  and  numerous  me' 
chanical  devices  for  coupling  and  combining  groups  of  stops.  In 
this  organ  there  are  twentymine  couplers  and  thirty'six  combina' 
tions  for  adjusting  stops  at  the  keyboard,  these  being  controlled 
by  a long  row  of  tablets  above  the  top  manual  and  pistons  just  in 
front  of  the  manuals,  while  some  of  these  are  duplicated  by  toe' 
studs  to  be  worked  by  the  feet  when  the  hands  are  engaged.  Thus 
you  see,  our  organist,  at  times,  is  a very  busy  man. 


The  Recital 

For  many  years,  our  School  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  through  members  of  our 
faculty  who  have  graduated  there  and  because  of  many  talented 
Perkins  pupils  who  have  attended  that  school.  Mr.  Homer  C. 
Humphrey  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  faculty  has  taught 
some  of  these  pupils  to  play  the  pipe  organ.  He  is  with  us 
tonight,  and  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to  have  him  play  for  us 

“Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G Minor”  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Perkins  Institution  has  been  fortunate  in  having  on  its  music 
faculty  these  many  years  Mr.  John  F.  Hartwell,  a graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  a fine  organist  and  musician,  who  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties  here,  has  embossed  in  the  braille 
system  some  seventy'five  thousand  music  plates  for  use  in  our 
School.  And  yet  I see  in  the  morning  papers  that  our  choir  learns 
many  long  and  difficult  compositions  by  rote!  We  must  do  some' 
thing  to  correct  this  false  impression.  Mr.  Hartwell  is  to  play 
for  us  a beautiful  selection  by  an  American  composer: 

“Andante  and  Fugue”  by  the  late  Horatio  Parker. 
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Perkins  pupils  often  show  diversified  talents.  Among  our 
recent  graduates  is  Aldo  Marchisio,  who  hails  from  the  land  of 
the  cod  down  on  the  Cape.  His  voice  and  acting  have  often  been 
enjoyed  on  this  stage  in  the  plays  which  our  boys  put  on  every 
year.  Mr.  Marchisio  has  returned  to  enjoy  the  centenary  and  to 
participate  in  this  event.  He  will  recite  for  us  that  beautiful 
description  of  organ  music  contained  in  “A  Legend  of  Brittany’  ’ 

“Then  Swelled  the  Organ”  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Some  years  ago  a talented  pupil  of  this  School  took  pleasure 
in  visiting  Boston  churches  on  Sunday  afternoons  where  special 
music  was  being  featured.  He  would  generally  come  to  my  office 
on  Monday  morning  and  report  on  what  he  had  heard.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  particularly  pleased.  Not  only  had  he  listened 
to  some  excellent  music,  but  after  the  service  had  introduced 
himself  to  the  organist  and  had  experienced  a very  happy  half 
hour.  He  remarked  that  said  organist  was  ‘ ‘a  mighty  fine  fellow! 
Now  it  so  happens  that  this  “mighty  fine  fellow”  is  none  other 
than  Mr.  William  E.  Zeuch,  vice-president  of  the  Skinner  Organ 
Company,  who  built  this  fine  organ  for  us.  He  is  here  tonight 
and  will  presently  play  for  us  three  pieces  which  will  exhibit 
some  of  the  beautiful  solo  stops  of  the  organ  as  well  as  the  set  of 
chimes.  Mr.  Zeuch  will  play: 

“Scherzo”  by  Vierne. 

“Carrilon”  by  de  la  Mater. 

“The  Sun’s  Evensong”  by  Karg-Elert. 

Boys  are  often  full  of  surprises.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
so  interesting  to  work  with  them.  Some  months  ago  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Perkins  Institution  offered  two  prizes  of  ten  dollars 
each  in  gold  to  be  paid  for  the  best  Alumni  poem,  and  the  best 
musical  setting  for  this  poem.  The  awards  were  made  at  the 
banquet  preceding  this  meeting,  the  prize  for  the  best  poem 
going  to  Angelo  Maschio,  and  the  prize  for  the  most  suitable 
music  to  Manuel  Rubin.  Right  here  comes  the  surprise.  A double 
quartet  was  organized  to  include  the  prize  winners;  was  re- 
hearsed by  a former  graduate  whom  you  will  presently  hear  at  the 
organ,  and  sang  this  prize  song  at  the  banquet  just  ended,  and  all 
of  this  was  done  right  under  my  nose  and  without  my  knowledge! 
The  song  is  so  good  that  we  are  asking  these  young  men  to  repeat 
it  for  us  at  this  time. 
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SEMPER  FIDELIS 

Words  by  Angelo  Maschio  ’33;  Music  by  Manuel  Rubin  ’28 

Leader  of  all  high  ambitions, 

Molder  of  the  lives  of  men, 

Symbol  of  our  rich  traditions, 

Let  us  rally  once  again; 

So  thy  fame  may  not  be  blemished 
With  the  stains  of  greed  and  lust, 

So  thy  name  may  e’en  be  cherish’d 
Tho’  thy  walls  are  turned  to  dust. 

’Tis  thy  love  that  helps  us  ever 
Through  the  stormy  paths  of  strife; 

May  thine  aid  forsake  us  never 
On  our  rocky  roads  of  life. 

For  we  love  thee,  Alma  Mater, 

With  a faith  serene  and  pure; 

Through  the  fleeting  years,  oh  mother, 

We  will  strive  and  we’ll  endure. 

May  the  Leader  of  all  Nations 
Be  thy  Guide  through  all  the  years, 

Leading  thee  through  all  temptations, 

Butting  from  thee  all  thy  fears. 

Countless  lives  show  forth  thy  glory, 

Let  us  trust  ’twill  never  cease; 

May  these  lov’d  words  tell  thy  story: 

“Queen  of  love,  and  light  of  peace.’’ 

Perkins  pupils  are  often  not  content  with  graduation  from 
this  School.  Some  of  them  attend  college  while  others  enter  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Among  the  latter  is  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Jenkins  who,  after  graduating  from  here  in  1922  and 
from  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  later  went  abroad  where  he  was 
graduated  from  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Fom 
tainebleau,  France.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists,  and  teaches  harmony  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory  of  Music.  He  also  composes  much  interesting  music,  and 
tomorrow  night  our  choir  will  sing  the  music  he  composed  for 
the  Centennial  Ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Mr.  Jenkins 
will  play  for  us 

“Allegro  Risoluto”  by  Salome. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  our  choir  has  had  adequate 
organ  support  in  the  Christmas  concerts  given  in  this  hall.  The 
need  was  understood  but  we  did  not  have  the  funds  to  remedy  the 
defect.  Not  only  will  this  new  organ  give  inspiration  to  our 
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budding  organists,  but  it  will  fire  the  imaginations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choir  who  should  sing  all  the  better  because  of  it. 
We  have  included  the  chorus  in  this  program  to  show  to  them, 
and  to  you,  what  splendid  accompaniments  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  from  this  choice  gift  of  our  Alumni.  We  shall  sing  for  you 
that  well-known  classic: 

“The  Heavens  Are  Telling,”  from  “The  Creation,”  by  Haydn. 

The  solo  singers  for  this  occasion  are  Loretta  Noonan, 
soprano;  Paul  Guiliana,  tenor;  and  Angelo  Maschio,  baritone. 

After  the  singing  of  this  magnificent  chorus  the  meeting 
closed  and  the  first  day  of  the  Centennial  Exercises  was  ended. 
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THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  FLECHE 


cJhe  Second  (Day 

Thursday,  November  10,  1932 
8.30  a.m. 

Qhapel  Exercises  (Conducted  by  the  6 Director 

The  usual  form  of  chapel  exercises  was  carried  out  at  this 
time,  but  the  assembly  was  held  in  Dwight  Hall,  instead  of  the 
chapel,  to  make  room  for  the  many  guests  and  visitors.  The 
chorus  sat  upon  the  stage,  while  the  visitors  filled  the  hall.  Upon 
assembling  the  chorus  sang  the  anthem,  “Thy  Dwelling  Place,” 
by  Brahms.  After  the  Scripture  reading  the  hymn  “Wondrous 
Truths”  was  sung  to  a setting  written  by  Septimus  Fraser  while 
a student  at  Perkins  in  1878.  After  the  saying  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Director  spoke  as  follows: 

Phillips  Brooks,  in  a great  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
once  said  that  the  challenge  of  nation  to  nation  should  be  “Show 
us  your  men.”  The  great  preacher  was  amplifying  a statement 
made  by  Ruskin  that  the  test  of  a nation  should  not  be  its  wealth, 
its  gold,  its  jewels  or  its  natural  resources,  but  its  men. 

I believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  that  should  likewise 
be  the  test  of  schools.  The  challenge  of  every  school  should  be, 
‘ ‘Show  us  your  men.  ” For  the  task  of  a school  is  to  produce  men 
and  women  of  standing  and  character;  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  to  meet  life.  We  very  often  hear  educators  in  these  days 
make  the  statement  that  education  is  life.  I find  it  hard  myself  to 
accept  that  statement,  for  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  life; 
there  are  good  life  and  bad  life,  slothful  life  and  thrifty  life,  and 
many  other  varieties.  Education  is,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
processes  used  to  qualify  men  and  women  for  good  life  and  for 
good  living. 

It  is  true  that  old"time  educators  were  interested  in  the 
content  of  instruction.  They  felt  it  their  duty  to  pass  over  to  the 
next  generation  that  which  they  had  acquired.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  educators  feel  that  their  task  is  to  take  children 
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as  they  come  to  them,  and  through  the  process  of  education  to 
equip  them  to  face  life  squarely.  Hence,  the  aim  of  schools 
should  be  to  send  forth  young  men  and  women  qualified  to 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  nations. 

In  the  last  day  or  two  we  have  had  a new  hero  thrust  upon 
the  national  horizon.  The  President-elect  is  qualified  in  many 
ways  to  be  an  ideal  and  an  example  for  young  American  manhood. 
I wonder  how  many  people  who  voted  for  him  realized  that  he 
is,  or  might  be  considered,  a cripple.  Some  time  ago  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  attacked  by  infantile  paralysis,  and  for  a number 
of  years  he  was  not  able  to  walk.  I am  not  sure  how  well  he  is 
able  to  stand  alone  at  the  present  time,  but  only  two  summers 
ago  I saw  that  he  had  to  be  helped  out  of  his  car  and  assisted  to 
the  rostrum  against  which  he  stood  while  speaking.  Several 
years  before  I happened  again  to  be  on  the  same  platform,  this 
time  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  literally  carried  to  the  speaker’s  desk,  where  by 
holding  to  it  he  was  able  to  stand  and  address  with  great  power 
the  multitude  present  on  that  occasion.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  able  to  walk  better  now  than  he  was  two  years  ago, 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a fact  that  what  might  have  been 
an  insurmountable  handicap  to  many  has  not  in  any  way  impeded 
the  progress  which  has  led  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  that  courage,  faith,  and  tenacity,  he  will  stand 
as  an  example  to  all  Americans. 

I speak  of  these  facts  about  the  physical  condition  of 
Governor  Roosevelt,  not  in  any  way  to  detract  from  his  ability, 
but  to  show  what  a man  can  do  with  a handicap.  For  there  are 
many  in  the  world,  who,  if  they  had  had  the  infirmity  imposed 
upon  them  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has,  would  immediately  have  said, 
“I  am  a cripple;  I can  do  nothing;  what  can  you  expect  from  one 
who  cannot  walk?”  They  would  have  sat  down  and  have  ex- 
pected the  world  to  wait  upon  them.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
a man  of  that  calibre.  He  did  not  want  to  have  people  wait  upon 
him,  he  wanted  to  give  and  to  serve  and  he  has  proved  his  ability 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  Mr.  Roosevelt  happens  to  be  a man  of 
wealth  who  could  easily  have  spent  his  life  in  ease  and  enjoyment 
on  his  beautiful  estate  on  the  Hudson  River.  Instead  of  that  he 
has  been  eager  to  travel  over  the  country  pleading  his  cause.  He 
went  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  lay  before  the  people  his  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction,  and  the  people  have  expressed  their 
iaith  in  him  through  the  election.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  one 
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who  fulfills  the  motto  which  means  so  much  to  this  School, 
“Obstacles  are  Things  to  be  Overcome.” 

In  these  times  we  need  such  an  example.  We  need  men  who 
are  able  to  face  the  difficult  situations  that  lie  ahead  of  us,  men 
who  have  character  and  courage,  men  who  are  qualified  to  stand 
against  wrong  and  to  uphold  right.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
schools  of  the  present  clay  to  produce  men  and  women  of  that 
calibre.  The  days  to  come  are  not  going  to  be  easy;  many  prob- 
lems perplex  the  country  which  must  be  solved;  great  need  walks 
the  land  and  it  must  be  endured;  temptations  beset  us  on  all  sides 
and  they  must  be  withstood.  If  education  cannot  produce  men 
and  women  for  these  times  it  is  not  meeting  the  test  and  it  cannot 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  that  will  ring  from  nation  to  nation. 

There  is  need  today  for  the  stirring  call  of  J.  G.  Holland: 

God  give  us  men!  The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  strong  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands  — 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumbworn  creeds, 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps! 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps! 

The  aim  of  all  education  must  be  to  produce  men  and  women 
for  times  like  these.  Perkins  Institution  is  part  of  the  educational 
scheme  of  this  country,  and  our  goal  must  be  to  send  out  into  the 
world  young  people  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  carry- 
ing with  them  confidence  and  poise,  going  forth  with  courage 
and  endurance  ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  nations,  ready 
to  measure  up  to  the  test  of  the  times. 

The  Demonstrations 

All  through  the  morning,  demonstrations  of  school  work 
were  carried  on  in  all  of  the  classrooms,  while  many  visitors  went 
from  place  to  place  to  observe  the  unique  methods  and  apparatus 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped.  About 
three  hundred  visitors  came  to  the  School,  which  number  would 
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probably  have  been  much  greater  had  not  there  been  the  heaviest 
rainstorm  of  the  year. 

The  heavy  rain  necessitated  the  canceling  of  the  programs  of 
field  sports  scheduled  for  the  afternoon.  Athletic  activities  were 
conducted  in  the  gymnasium  to  the  pleasure  of  many. 

The  Wheelwright  Bells,  Chimed  by  Alfred  Cormier  ’32 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  sweet  notes  of  the  tower 
bells  sounded  through  the  air.  For  half  an  hour  the  following 
tunes  were  pealed:  “For  All  the  Saints,”  “Love  Divine,  All  Love 
Excelling,”  “Grant  Us,  OLord,  a Loving  Faith,”  “More  Love  to 
Thee,  Oh  Christ.  ’ ’ Improvisation  by  Roger  Walker.  Eight  fine' 
toned  bells  hang  in  the  tower,  ranging  from  the  treble  bell  weigh' 
ing  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  great  tenor  weighing  twenty' 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  bells  are  of  English  make  and  repre' 
sent  the  first  substantial  gift  to  the  Institution  after  its  removal 
to  Watertown.  They  were  presented  in  1912  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
C.  Wheelwright,  a descendant  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins.  On 
each  bell  is  written  a name  and  inscription,  chosen  by  Mrs. 
Wheelwright  and  Mr.  R.  Clips  ton  Sturgis,  architect  of  the 
buildings. 
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c Jhe  Howe  J\4emorial  Exercises 
and  the  Anagnos  Q Day  Exercises 

DWIGHT  HALL,  4.00  P.M. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  presiding 

Chorus:  “A  Psalm  of  Life”  . . . Ciro  Pinsuti 

Words  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Recitation:  “The  Hero”  . . . ] ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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c/he  Howe  ^Jvlemonal  Exercises 
and  the  Anagnos  6. Day  Exercises 

As  the  bells  in  the  tower  were  chiming,  Dwight  Hall  filled 
with  people  for  the  Historical  Meeting.  This  meeting  combined 
two  annual  events  in  the  School’s  program.  Each  year  on 
November  7 the  Lower  School  commemorates  the  birthday  of  its 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  The  Howe  Memorial  Club  of  the 
Boys’  School  annually  holds  a memorial  meeting  on  November  10, 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  The  features  peculiar 
to  each  were  combined  in  this  meeting,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  historical  address  by  Dr.  Allen.  The  Girls’  Glee  Club 
occupied  the  stage,  while  the  chorus  of  the  Lower  School  sat 
in  the  front  rows  of  seats.  Among  those  present  were  members 
of  Dr.  Howe’s  family,  the  former  students  and  many  friends 
of  Perkins.  At  four  o’clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Hon.  Lrancis  Henry  Appleton,  who  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  may  seem  to  you  strange  that  I am  in 
this  place,  but  it  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  and  to  preside.  I 
was  elected  president  of  the  corporation  in  the  old  building  in 
South  Boston,  the  building  that  was  the  hotel,  which  was  the 
headquarters  in  1898,  when  I was  first  elected  as  trustee.  I was 
continued  in  office  as  trustee  and  president  for  thirty"one  years, 
when  I resigned. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  then  in  charge  of  the  work  and  was  for 
several  years  director  while  I was  president.  He  was  my  dear 
friend,  and  a great  executive.  Mr.  Allen  followed,  and  now  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  considering  as  one  of  my  dear  friends  the 
present  director,  Mr.  Larrell. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  you  remember,  founded  the  kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Then,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  people,  we  were 
able  to  come  to  Watertown,  and  to  combine  both  schools  under 
the  able  direction  of  that  superb  worker,  Mr.  Allen.  It  was 
under  him,  with  a fine  board  of  trustees  cooperating,  that  these 
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beautiful  buildings  were  constructed.  I assure  you  it  makes  me 
proud  and  happy  to  think  that  I am  permitted  to  preside  today. 
I will  ask  you  to  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Farrell:  At  this  meeting  it  is  our  very  great  pleasure 
to  have,  and  we  are  honored  by  having  with  us,  members  of  Dr. 
Howe’s  family,  especially  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards.  Usually  Mrs. 
Richards  asks  one  of  the  younger  generation  to  speak  on  these 
occasions,  but  this  afternoon,  she  herself  is  going  to  read  a poem 
which  was  written  as  a tribute  to  her  father.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  Mrs.  Richards  here  and  will  be  delighted  to  hear  her. 

Mrs.  Richards:  I can  always  read  better  than  I can  talk,  so 
I am  going  to  read  a poem  I wrote  a few  years  ago  as  a dedication 
to  the  dear  and  honored  memory  of  my  father,  Samuel  Gndley 
Howe. 

Thy  voice  comes  down  the  rolling  years 
Like  ring  of  steel  on  steel; 

With  it  I hear  the  tramp  of  steeds, 

And  the  trumpet’s  silver  peal. 

I see  thee  ride  thy  fearless  way, 

With  steadfast  look  intent, 

God’s  servant,  still  by  night  and  day, 

On  his  high  errand  bent. 

Thy  lance  lay  ever  in  the  rest 
’Gainst  tyranny  and  wrong. 

Thy  steed  was  swift,  thine  aim  was  sure, 

Thy  sword  was  keen  and  strong. 

But  were  the  fainting  to  be  raised, 

The  sorrowing  comforted, 

The  warrior  vanished,  and  men  saw 
An  angel  stoop  instead. 

0 soldier  Father!  dear  I hold 
Thine  honored  name  today; 

Thy  high  soul  draws  mine  eyes  above, 

And  beacons  me  the  way. 

And  when  my  heart  beats  quick  to  learn 
Some  deed  of  high  emprise, 

1 almost  see  the  answering  flash 

That  lightens  from  thine  eyes. 

I greet  thee  fair!  I bless  thee  dear! 

And  here,  in  token  meet, 

I pluck  these  buds  from  memory’s  wreath, 

And  lay  them  at  thy  feet. 
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After  the  hearty  applause  extended  to  Mrs.  Richards  the 
chorus  sang: 

“A  Psalm  of  Life”  by  Ciro  Pinsuti 
Words  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Then  followed  the  reciting  of  a poem  written  in  tribute  to  the 
first  Director,  Samuel  Gndley  Howe,  and  annually  read  by  a 
student  as  a part  of  the  Howe  Memorial  exercises: 

“The  Hero”  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Recited  by  Paul  Guiliana  ’32. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  exercises  commemorating 
the  life  of  the  second  Director,  Michael  Anagnos,  is  the  singing 
of  the  Anagnos  Day  Song  by  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  as 
they  march  up  to  the  bust  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  wreathe  it  with 
flowers.  Many  were  deeply  touched  as  the  little  blind  children 
sang  in  procession: 

“Anagnos  Day  Song”  by  Juliet  R.  Perrella  ’12 
Words  by  Emilie  Poulsson  ’82. 

After  this  feature  of  the  program  the  children  of  the  Lower 
School  marched  out  and  their  seats  were  filled  by  the  many  people 
unable  to  enter  the  hall  and  eager  to  hear  the  historical  address 
by  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  D.Sc.  The  third  Director  was  heartily 
greeted  as  he  arose  to  read  his  paper: 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  WITHIN  THE  MEMORY 
OF  THOSE  STILL  LIVING  IN  1932 

Since  Perkins  celebrated  appropriately,  in  1882,  her  first 
half  century,  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  while  historical  and 
somewhat  reminiscent,  will  deal  largely  with  the  second  half 
century,  with  which  by  far  the  most  of  you  are  more  or  less  intT 
mately  acquainted.  I have  spent  forty-seven  consecutive  years  in 
work  for  the  blind,  fortyTour  of  them  in  more  or  less  intimate 
connection  with  Perkins,  so  that  this  chronicle  is  written  largely 
from  personal  experience. 

The  ideal  underlying  all  Dr.  Howe’s  work  for  the  blind  was 
to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  like  the  seeing,  that  they  might 
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later  be  diffused  in  the  world.  Today  we  call  it  “socialization”; 
and  for  this  Perkins  has  always  stood  staunchly  as  against  any 
sort  of  “institutionalization.”  He  is  said  to  have  given  his  girls’ 
cottages  no  back  door,  in  order  that  these  pupils  might  have  much 
front  door  practice  — answering  the  door  bell  and  receiving  com- 
pany  properly.  Certainly  he  often  brought  school  visitors  in  that 
way  to  show  them  the  training  his  young  people  were  getting  in 
social  acceptability. 

A little  episode  of  our  convention  here  in  1924  revealed 
how  well  we  had  brought  out  to  Watertown  the  old-time  cour- 
tesy  and  spirit  of  hospitality . Three  guests,  who  had  arrived  late 
at  their  assigned  cottages,  said  to  me  the  next  morning:  “We 
were  delighted  to  be  met  at  the  door  by  two  of  your  pupils,  who 
greeted  us  by  name,  apologized  for  the  temporary  absence  of 
their  housemother,  and  showed  us  to  our  rooms  like  the  gracious 
young  hostesses  they  are.” 

A Perkins  teacher  of  the  late  1860’s,  when  all  departments 
were  still  in  the  great  house  at  South  Boston,  credits  above  all 
others  Miss  Moulton,  its  forty-years  matron,  with  creating  and 
radiating  the  atmosphere  of  hospitality  which  every  newcomer 
felt.  Dear  “Saint  Moulton”!  How  we  who  basked  in  the  magic 
of  thy  provocative  smile  and  voice,  revere  thy  memory!  Then 
there  was  Joel  W.  Smith  — new  teachers,  after  mounting  the 
formidable  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  great  front  entrance  and  hear' 
ing  that  heavy  door  close  behind  them,  have  confessed  that  they 
might  have  felt  twinges  of  homesickness  in  those  spacious  halls 
had  not  the  omnipresent  Mr.  Smith,  a “seeing  man  in  the  dark,” 
if  ever  there  was  one,  promptly  met  them  with  a waggish  story 
and  perhaps  with  a pressing  invitation  to  go  with  him  the  fob 
lowing  Sunday  to  hear  some  famous  preacher.  Or  it  might  be 
that  he  would  make  them  feel  at  home  through  a sly  invitation  to 
become  one  of  the  after-dinner  readers  to  his  group  who  had  to 
wait  until  that  hour  to  hear  the  daily  newspaper.  In  the  1880’s 
these  listeners,  then  of  the  Perkins  staft,  were  Miss  Boylan,  Miss 
Black,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Titus,  Tom  Carroll, 
and  sometimes  Dennis  Reardon.  Are  they  not  all  meaningful 
names  to  many  of  you?  Before  long  each  reader  had  acquired  a 
nickname  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  would  say  with  a quizzical 
smile  — “Now,  Sister  Simplice,  it’s  time  to  lend  us  your  peep- 
ers” — or  it  might  be  the  turn  of  Sister  Perpetua,  or  of  Dolly 
Varden,  or  of  Cleopatra,  names  he  had  got  from  his  wide  read- 
ing; and  they  were  soubriquets  that  usually  fitted. 
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Who  that  ever  slept  under  the  cupola  of  the  Institution  at 
South  Boston  can  forget  Jonah,  the  great  chiming  clock  which  to 
some  seemed  to  say:  “Three  blind  mice”  as  cheerfully  as  an  old' 
time  night  watchman  cried:  “Half  past  twelve,  and  all  is  well.” 
An  old  pupil  still  tells  how  expectantly  he  listened  to  Jonah’s 
voice  at  night,  interpreting  his  refrain,  assuredly,  as:  “There’s 
still  hope;  don’t  give  up;  only  work  the  more.  ’ ’ There  should  be 
a new  Jonah  in  the  tower  at  Watertown,  in  the  chamber  built 
for  him. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1887,  I first  came  to  Perkins,  I was 
quickly  introduced  by  the  old  guard,  named  above,  to  the  hero- 
worship  of  Dr.  Howe  through  poems,  stories,  and  books  about 
him.  The  admiration  and  loyalty  of  many  another  teacher,  and 
pupil  too,  were  instilled  in  much  the  same  manner.  How  often  a 
young  new  arrival  from  the  country  has  come  to  Perkins  and, 
liking  its  atmosphere  of  wholesome  vigor,  courage,  and  culture, 
either  remained  to  find  her  life  work  there  or  left  after  a few  years 
permanently  inspired  by  the  unforgettable  experience!  One  who 
stayed  on  writes:  “It  is  sixty-three  years  since  I began  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind.  I have  not  lost  any  of  my  enthusiasm.  ’ ’ The 
many  who  left  keep  coming  back  to  visit,  which  shows  pride  in 
Perkins  and  loyalty  to  her  traditions. 

The  girls’  department  got  the  name  Gallacia,  and  flung 
back  at  the  boys’  the  appellation  Cappadocia.  Once  when  I 
innocently  began  telling  Miss  Bennett,  on  her  side  of  the  fence 
and  surrounded  by  her  girls,  certain  happenings  on  my  side  she 
gave  the  mildly  spoken  but  none  the  less  effective  rebuke:  “We 
would  rather  not  hear  what  may  be  going  on  up  at  the  great 
house.”  Ah,  Miss  Bennett,  principal  teacher  to  the  girls  all 
through  Mr.  Anagnos’  time  and  well  on  into  mine,  your  name 
spells  excellence  in  instruction,  devotion  and  consecration.  Your 
outstanding  virtues  throughout  so  many  years  could  not  but  tell 
upon  the  quality  of  your  School.  How  fondly  your  pupils  recall 
your  Sunday  evening  readings!  Perhaps  the  mutual  respect  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  there  exceeded  that  in  other  depart- 
ments, though  that  was  considerable  too.  Here  is  a sample  of 
Miss  Bennett’s  wise  administration.  At  a period  when  her  girls 
were  over-critical,  as  girls  will  sometimes  be  in  the  best  con- 
ducted schools,  she  quietly  called  their  attention  to  the  matter 
and  to  a contribution  box  by  the  door  of  her  assembly  room,  sug- 
gesting that  whenever  anyone  thought  of  something  to  praise 
she  put  a penny  into  this  “Thanksgiving  Box.”  Miss  Poulsson, 
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who  tells  the  story,  declares  that  as  the  little  box  filled  — for 
fill  it  did  — the  fault-finding  ceased. 

Mr.  Anagnos  loved  his  Girls’  School  and  it,  in  turn,  under- 
stood and  appreciated  him.  Perhaps  the  feminine  mind  is  more 
naturally  letter-loyal  than  the  masculine,  though  how  anyone 
could  be  more  loyal  to  a predecessor  than  Mr.  Anagnos  was  to 
his,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  He  wished  the  Boston  Line 
Type  acquired  before  the  braille,  and  square-hand  pencil  writing 
before  the  typewriter.  Now  his  girls  responded  and  as  a whole 
with  far  better  results  than  did  his  boys.  Most  of  the  latter 
irked  and  balked  at  what  they  considered  the  imposition  of  these 
more  difficult,  often  hopeless,  tasks,  and  they  knew  that  practi- 
cally all  their  teachers,  particularly  those  of  them  who  were 
blind,  sympathized.  Mr.  Anagnos  realized  this;  realized  also 
that  the  Mentor,  the  fine  and  worthy  periodical  which  his  alumni 
issued  in  the  1890’s,  and  which  he  did  not  wholly  approve  of, 
sometimes  contained  papers  favoring  other  systems  of  reading 
and  writing.  Gradually,  anyhow,  incompatibilities  grew  up 
between  the  Director  and  his  alumni.  Perhaps  this  was  inevi- 
table, for  more  or  less  open  disagreement  is  said  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  things  between  even  college  presidents  and  their  alumni. 

There  are  here  this  afternoon  a few  pupils  from  our  first 
half-century.  Some  of  them  have  confessed  that  everything  was 
not  always  serene  then  either.  There  was  once  a concerted  out- 
cry against  certain  Spartan  requirements  soon  to  be  mentioned, 
but  this  was  followed  by  a general  retraction,  bravely  signed  by 
all  the  complainants,  admitting  that  the  exercises  which  they 
did  not  like  were  unquestionably  beneficial.  In  those  long-ago 
days  the  great  building  at  South  Boston  housed  the  two  always 
distinct  departments,  the  boys  occupying  the  west  wing,  the 
girls  the  east.  “Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  was  the  practice 
then  as  now  — morning  bath  also.  During  the  summer  term,  for 
the  School  kept  all  summer,  Dr.  Howe  often  led  his  boys  for  a 
plunge  into  the  sea;  during  cold  or  stormy  weather  there  were 
three  tubs  for  all  the  boys  down  in  the  basement  and  three  tubs 
for  the  girls  up  on  their  fourth  floor.  The  water  had  to  be  pumped 
up  there  by  “Big  Peter”  whom  some  of  you  may  remember  as 
the  fat  jovial  man-of-all-work.  One  girl  of  those  days  tells  me 
that,  together  with  another  girl,  she  sometimes  spelled  him  at 
the  pump.  This  reminded  me  of  my  own  early  days  when  each 
boy  of  the  family  expected  to  help  keep  the  household  tank  filled. 
Of  course  Dr.  Howe’s  purpose  in  prescribing  cold  water  wake- 
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ups  was  mainly  psychological  — ushering  in  each  new  day  with 
the  impulse  to  conquer  and  achieve.  The  rising  bell  rang  then 
at  fivedifteen.  At  six  o’clock  there  was  school  for  most,  piano 
practice  for  as  many  as  there  were  instruments.  Mr.  Reeves, 
beloved  head  of  the  music  department,  usually  gave  an  organ 
lesson  then.  At  six'fifty  came  ten  minutes  for  “prayers,”  the 
pupils  sitting  on  the  stage  where  a grand  piano  separated  boys 
from  girls.  Then  came  a noisy  rush  downstairs  for  breakfast,  after 
which  the  boys  took  their  regular  brisk  walk  up  East  Broadway. 
The  girls  took  theirs  afternoons  up  and  about  Dorchester  Heights. 
Even  so  an  early  rising,  fresfrairdoving  teacher,  Miss  Greene, 
used  sometimes  to  take  out  a girl  on  each  arm  before  breakfast; 
and  Dr.  Howe  could  be  depended  on  to  approve  of  that  as  a sub' 
stitute  for  indoor  study.  He  was  himself  often  out  at  that  time 
riding  horseback.  Doubtless  it  became  his  conviction,  acquired 
while  living  as  a surgeon  and  soldier  in  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
that  all  poorly  equipped  and  otherwise  handicapped  people  who 
would  surmount  obstacles  and  win  out  in  life’s  battle  must  inure 
body  and  mind  by  early  and  vigorous  practices,  as  many  as  possi' 
ble  of  them  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air.  His  whole  regimen 
for  his  Perkins  pupils  was  well  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the 
acceptability,  employability,  and  competition  in  the  world 
which  diffusion  there  implied,  surely  a potentially  far  happier 
future  than  shutting  them  up  in  special  workshops,  the  easier 
way;  and  he  succeeded  with  most  of  them.  In  course  of  time  he 
did  open  a non-residential  work  department,  but  he  kept  it  small 
and  for  the  necessitous  few.  As  to  his  teachers,  he  chose  them  for 
what  they  were  in  personality  and  character.  Mr. , afterwards  Sir, 
Francis  Campbell,  whom  he  describes  as  his  “devoted  and  acconr 
plished  teacher,”  headed  his  music  department  for  eleven  years; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  he  made  it  over.  He  was  ever  a tower  of 
strength,  a compelling  example.  Dr.  Howe  had  such  faith  in  him 
that  he  later  surrendered,  in  order  to  help  him  establish  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  such  tried  and  true 
assistants  as  Joel  W.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Greene,  Howes, 
Knight,  Dawson  and  Faulkner,  the  last  becoming  later  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  College. 

A former  Royal  Normal  School  pupil  reminded  me  last 
summer  of  how  much  we  all  heard  there  in  the  1880’s  of  Perkins 
happenings;  and  a fellow  teacher  of  those  days  assures  me  that 
the  obvious  relationship  of  the  two  schools  was  that  of  mother 
and  daughter.  The  training  in  each  place  was  similar,  that  is, 
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not  “cabin’d,  . . . confined’’  to  overmuch  artificial  method  or 
system,  division  into  grades  or  dependence  on  textbooks.  No; 
all  means  and  methods  were  flexible;  the  classroom  instruction 
was  mostly  oral,  directly  practical  and  presented  with  such 
energy  and  brilliance  as  the  teachers  could  command;  naturally  it 
was  eminently  successful. 

“Have  you  any  exercise  but  walking?’’  asked  a visitor  of  a 
girl  pupil  way  back  in  1833  when  Perkins  was  hardly  out  of  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  its  first  year.  And  the  reply,  “We  have  none 
but  working  about  the  house,”  shows  that  from  the  outset  certain 
household  tasks  were  exacted  from  the  girls.  All  the  years  before 
1870,  too,  the  older  girls  habitually  helped  the  younger  in  per- 
sonal  details  and  so  taught  them  to  do  for  themselves  the  many 
little  things  they  had  not  learned  at  home.  There  were  few  paid 
servants  then,  everybody  contributing  in  doing  the  daily  chores. 
After  1870  the  transference  of  all  the  girls  to  cottage  family  life 
supplied  ample  routine  practice  in  light  housework,  which 
opportunity  was  made  the  most  of  as  a valuable  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. Nowadays  the  boys  too  have,  even  if  they  do  not  wholly 
enjoy,  that  inestimable  privilege.  Anyway  they  perform  it  very 
creditably  indeed.  How  splendidly  they  too  helped  their  house- 
mothers to  get  the  cottages  ready  for  the  convention  guests  of 
1924,  and  then  for  four  days  acted  as  true  hosts  to  them.  All  this 
and  much  more  is  done  today  in  the  fine,  self-help  boarding  schools 
for  boys  in  Connecticut.  It  recognizes  the  modern  educational 
philosophy  that  “The  school  should  be  life,  not  a preparation  for 
life.  Society  should  be  interpreted  to  the  child  through  his  living 
in  a miniature  society.” 

For  a few  years,  or  until  certain  busybodies  carried  tales 
from  one  school  to  the  other,  most  of  the  teachers  taught  depart- 
mentally  in  both.  Since  then  each  school  has  had  its  own  prin- 
cipal, and  its  own  instructors.  At  first  the  classes  of  each  were 
only  two  — older  pupils  together  and  younger  pupils  together. 
Miss  Bennett,  taking  hold  in  1875,  soon  formed  an  intermediate 
class  of  girls  and,  not  long  afterwards,  other  classes,  a sort  of 
grading  from  Class  No.  1 upwards,  in  order  so  to  correspond  with 
public  school  procedure  that  her  girls  could  the  better  compare 
and  classify  themselves  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home. 
Most  people  will  consider  such  conformity  an  improvement  in 
itself.  It  was  so  at  Perkins  in  proportion  as  the  School  grew  in 
numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Yet  the  instruction  continued 
to  be  mainly  oral,  partly  because  of  the  paucity  of  finger-read 
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textbooks,  but  partly  also  because  both  Miss  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  believed  it  to  be  the  surer,  better  way,  except,  of  course, 
when  weak  teachers  attempted  it  and  failed.  The  later  advent 
of  more  and  more  textbooks  was  helpful  in  proportion  as  it  horn 
estly  put  the  pupils  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources.  It 
also  lightened  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  a relief  that  sometimes 
hinders  rather  than  helps  consecration,  and  without  consecration 
the  instructor  is  misnamed  teacher  or  educator. 

If  Dr.  Howe  was  a rare  creative  genius  of  the  first  order, 
happily  combining  “the  seeing  eye  and  the  helpful  hand,”  so  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  a great  disciple  and  follower.  The  only  arresting 
criticism  I ever  heard  of  Dr.  Howe  by  a fellow  worker  in  our 
cause  was  that  he  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  this  one  field. 
Mr.  Anagnos  did,  you  know.  He  labored  for  Perkins  day  and 
night,  and  succeeded  in  putting  it  before  the  public  and  in  keeping 
it  there  in  an  unprecedented  fashion.  As  it  grew  in  pupils  it 
required  ever  more  money  to  meet  its  legitimate  demands  for 
equipment  and  development.  Having  been  brought  up  as  a comr 
try  lad  to  be  thrifty  and  frugal  in  everything,  he  set  the  example 
of  such  thrift  and  frugality  before  his  staff  and  pupils.  “I  will 
make  every  penny  earn  a penny,”  he  used  to  say.  So  he  walked 
to  Boston  and  back,  even  out  to  Jamaica  Plain,  when  he  might 
have  ridden;  pinched  when  necessary  and  sometimes  when 
unnecessary;  but  who  more  than  blind  children  need  to  culti' 
vate  habits  of  thrift  and  economy?  This  policy  was  altogether 
wise.  It  saved  the  day  until  he  could  so  educate  the  “state 
of  mind,  called  Boston,”  that  it  felt  solicitude  for  Perkins  and 
its  welfare. 

After  the  three  funerals  given  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos 
struck  out  opportunely  in  behalf  of  his  Howe  Memorial  Press  with 
which  to  make  or  buy  books  of  all  sorts,  his  great  collection  of 
object'teaching  materials,  and  his  museum  of  blindiana  literature. 
Next  he  touched  to  the  quick  the  conscience  and  the  pockets  of 
Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill;  whereupon  his  kindergarten  for  little 
blind  children  began  to  rise  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  story  of  this 
beautiful  enterprise  reads  like  a romance.  Massachusetts  thrilled 
with  it,  for  everybody  helped.  It  became  and  long  remained 
Boston’s  darling;  private  bequests  to  charitable  foundations  com' 
monly  included  the  kindergarten  as  the  most  appealing  of  them 
all.  Within  a quarter  of  a century  its  endowment  exceeded  that 
of  the  parent  institution.  Was  there  ever  such  successful  begging? 
He  used  to  say  with  a laugh:  “When  I am  dead  you  will  carve  on 
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my  monument  a hand  with  palm  upward  and  inscribe  under  it, 
‘And  the  Beggar  Died.’ 

He  dearly  loved  a good  joke.  Those  of  you  who  know  his 
serious  side  only  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many  knew  him 
as  something  of  a wag.  How  happy  he  showed  himself  when 
paying  one  of  his  weekly  visits  to  the  kindergarten!  His  joy 
appeared  in  his  roars  of  laughter  on  being  told  the  occasional 
funny  remarks  of  his  children  there;  yes,  his  children.  He  could 
feel  that  that  darling  school  was  his  very  own. 

The  kindergarten  was  created  a separate  trust;  its  funds 
not  to  be  diverted  for  upper  school  usages.  Do  you  know  why 
Mr.  Anagnos  would  not  allow  any  portion  of  the  then  lump 
appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  Perkins  Institution 
to  go  into  the  kindergarten’s  pocketbook?  He  proposed  having 
that  department  wholly  private,  not  semi-public  as  now,  and 
so  holding  it  independent  of  possible  political  control.  He  did 
indeed;  and  he  declared  before  departing  the  last  time  for  Greece, 
that  on  his  return  he  would  begin  a campaign  so  to  endow  Perkins 
itself  that  she  also  might  be  forever  politically  free.  No  one 
who  understands  the  man  and  his  determined  and  often  inspired 
way  of  doing  things  can  doubt  that,  with  health  and  strength 
restored,  he  would  have  succeeded.  Already  he  had  begun  at 
South  Boston  to  buy  up  the  whole  block  of  land  in  which  the 
Institution  stood.  The  large  Unitarian  Church  was  to  be  his 
assembly  hall. 

Administrative  vision?  Why,  the  man  looked  and  saw  very 
far  ahead.  He  had  an  architect’s  layout  drawn,  showing  that  his 
academic  department  was  destined  for  Jamaica  Plain.  His  South 
Boston  estate  was  to  become  a national  conservatory  for  the  blind, 
not  of  music  only  but  of  other  vocational  and  professional  studies 
too.  Perkins  should  become  the  Mecca  for  afl  sorts  of  advanced 
students,  not  alone  blind  but  also  seeing  ones  seeking  knowledge 
and  inspiration  from  association  with  its  principles,  its  person- 
alities and  its  treasures,  an  exalted  fellowship,  indeed.  Witness 
his  historical  collections  of  everything  obtainable  on  the  subject 
of  blindness  and  the  blind.  Lacking  this  veritable  museum  of 
special  literature  the  present  vocational  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  could  not  have  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  Dean 
Holmes  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education;  and  this 
fundamental  course  with  its  practical  follow-up  or  normal  one 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  our  specialty,  both  together 
comprising  that  which  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  chief  recent 
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contribution  of  Perkins  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  would  never 
have  been  started.  Nor,  without  the  aid  of  the  kindergarten, 
should  we  have  developed  our  fine  department  of  psychology,  or 
our  brief  but  none-the-less  brilliant  joint  experimental  school,  so 
full  of  possibilities  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Anagnos  seemed  to  some  arrogant  and  unapproachable. 
He  was  really  not  so  to  those  whom  he  liked  and  trusted  as  being 
wholly  loyal  to  him  and  his  ideas.  He  has  been  called  unprogres- 
sive.  He  hated  the  telephone,  and  would  not  use  the  typewriter 
for  his  personal  or  official  correspondence.  In  the  matter  of 
braille,  doubtless,  he  was  unprogressive;  but  if  he  failed  to  keep 
step  with  the  majority  it  was  because  he  heard  a different 
drummer.  He  marched,  as  did  Dr.  Howe  and  an  army  of  others  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  to  the  fundamental  French  drumbeat 
which  said:  “Everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  makes  for  sepa- 
ration  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing.”  A very  similar  com 
troversy  has  long  divided  educators  of  the  deaf,  whether  to  intro- 
duce  language  to  their  charges  manually  or  orally.  Mr.  Anagnos 
was  essentially  a scholar  — a deep  student  in  his  own  field.  In 
educational  matters  he  was  progressive  enough  and  scientifically 
so;  that  is,  he  refused  to  abandon  the  proved  good  until  sure  of 
having  found  a better.  Holding  fast  to  Dr.  Howe’s  principles 
and  energizing  motto,  “Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome,” 
he  yet  could  find  superiority  in  system,  such  as  grading  his  many 
pupils;  in  improved  methods,  such  as  introducing  the  Swedish 
systems  of  manual  and  physical  training,  corrective  gymnastics 
under  the  direction  of  medical  specialists,  and  kindergarten  train- 
ing for  blind  children  under  nine,  the  former  age  of  admittance 
to  Perkins  Institution.  Yes,  indeed;  and  he  urged  his  principal 
teachers  to  study  into  all  these  things  through  taking  courses  in 
them,  and  so  to  keep  educationally  abreast  of  the  times. 

He  was  essentially  a democrat  and  no  aristocrat.  Though 
he  had  entree  into  the  best  society  of  Boston  he  cared  little  for  it 
except  as  it  could  help  him  and  his  cause.  He  accepted  few 
invitations,  since  he  wanted  his  evenings  as  well  as  his  mornings 
for  the  labor  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  soul.  They  say 
he  wrote  too  much  — too  voluminous  reports.  Yes,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  that  accusation;  but  whether  the  thousands  to 
whom  he  delivered  these  reports  — many  of  them  by  horse  and 
wagon  — read  them  through  or  not,  his  writings,  poetry,  quo- 
tations, epithets  and  obituaries,  as  well  as  philosophy,  convinced 
Boston  people  of  his  sincerity.  So  they  gave  and  gave  and  gave. 
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He  was  a good  business  man.  Under  his  direction  and  under 
the  devoted  management  of  Mr.  Eugene  Howard,  the  Perkins 
Workshop  more  nearly  took  care  of  itself,  more  nearly  ran  with' 
out  money  loss,  than  any  shop  of  blind  workers  had  ever  done 
here  or  elsewhere.  How  it  thrilled  Mr.  Anagnos  to  be  able  to 
claim  so  much!  How  much  it  heartened  its  workmen  to  feel  that 
they  were  actual  producers,  not  largely  consumers  of  relief  and 
charity! 

He  was  a financier  — I cannot  imagine  what  Perkins  would 
be  now,  unsupported  by  the  endowment  he  brought  it.  We 
could  not  have  rebuilt  the  Institution  here  as  we  did,  without 
bringing  the  kindergarten  along  to  share  expenses.  Indeed  this 
present  plant  with  its  rich  equipment  is  in  a very  material  sense 
Mr.  Anagnos’  own.  Yes,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  a constructive  agent 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Howe.  The 
more  one  studies  him  and  his  achievements  the  more  one  must 
concede  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Both  Directors  carefully  gathered  about  them  exceptional 
helpers.  I have  already  mentioned  a few.  Let  me  name  some  of 
the  more  recent  ones,  who  having  died  yet  live  in  your  memories: 
Miss  Greeley,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Jones,  Mrs.  Davidson,  Miss 
Stratton,  Miss  Alice  Lane  (and  I cannot  omit  the  now  ninety' 
seven'year'old  Miss  Sarah  Lane  and  the  octogenarian,  Mr. 
Flanders,  both  happily  still  living).  Then  there  were  Miss 
Laura  Bridgman,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Miss  Bessie  Wood,  Miss  Dill' 
ingham,  Miss  Frances  Langworthy,  Miss  Laura  Sawyer,  Miss 
Martha  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stover,  and  Mrs.  Bowden,  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Bowden,  affectionately  known  as  “Old  Bowdy’’; 
also  Katie  Flemming  who,  though  totally  blind,  was  many 
years  head  laundress;  and  finally,  Mr.  Wright,  whom  his  boys 
spoke  of  as  “The  Just.” 

I must  not  add  here  to  the  graduates  already  mentioned  as 
teachers  the  names  of  your  other  fellow  pupils  whom  you  cannot 
but  recall  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  list  of  no  similar 
school  is  longer  or  more  worthy  of  honor  for  the  courage  and 
success  with  which  they  kept  their  spiritual  poise  while  meet' 
ing  the  obstacles  that  they  learned  at  Perkins  to  overcome. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Allen’s  paper  General  Appleton  an' 
nounced  the  meeting  would  be  adjourned  to  assemble  in  the 
Museum  for  the  presentation  of  the  Allen  Tablet. 

Assembling  near  the  main  door  of  the  Museum,  Miss  Julia 
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E.  Burnham,  a graduate  of  Perkins  in  1883,  and  a teacher  in 
the  Girls’  School  ever  since,  made  the  presentation  as  follows: 

General  Appleton,  Mr.  Thorndike,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Farrell  and  Friends:  At  my  right  is  a bronze  tablet, 
thirty  by  twenty-four  inches.  Upon  it,  in  high  relief,  are  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Dr.  Allen  in  profile  facing  the  girls’  close; 
upon  the  upper  left-hand  corner  is  a cut  of  the  tower  eight  inches 
high  and  across  the  bottom  in  large  Roman  letters  is  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN 
DIRECTOR  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
1907  1931 

A PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATOR  ■ A FAR-SEEING 
LEADER  • • A WISE  AND  LOVING  FRIEND  OF 
THOSE  WHO  WALK  IN  DARKNESS 

THIS  TABLET  PLACED  BY  HIS  CO-WORKERS 
PUPILS  AND  MANY  BLIND  FRIENDS  IN  TOKEN 
OF  THEIR  AFFECTION  AND  ESTEEM  • • 1932 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Allen  had  been  retired, 
a great  desire  was  everywhere  expressed  that  we  might  do  some- 
thing to  show  our  appreciation  of  Dr.  Allen’s  work  for  the  blind. 
After  much  careful  thought  it  was  decided  to  place  this  tablet 
on  the  wall  of  this  building  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Howe. 

When  the  enterprise  was  finally  launched  contributions 
came  in  rapidly  and  generously  until  the  contributors  numbered 
seven  hundred  seventeen,  about  seventy  per  cent  of  whom  were 
blind.  The  tablet  was  paid  for  upon  its  completion  and  there 
is  a surplus  of  about  one  hundred  dollars  which  we  now  give  to 
Mr.  Farrell  as  the  Allen  gift  toward  the  new  organ. 

And  now,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  having  the  tablet  in 
charge,  I present  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  this  tablet,  in  commemoration  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  man  who  loves  the  degree  of  F.B.  — -a  friend 
of  the  blind  — more  than  any  degree  which  has  or  can  be  given 
him  by  any  university. 
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Who  is  the  friend  of  blind  people?  It  is  he 
That  every  living  man  should  wish  to  be. 

It  is  the  generous  spirit  who  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  youthful  thought. 

Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright. 

Who  with  a natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolve  and  stops  not  there 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care. 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife 
Or  mild  concern  of  ordinary  life, 

A constant  influence,  a peculiar  grace 
Which  makes  it  easier  to  win  life’s  race. 

This  is  the  friend  of  blind  people,  this  is  he 
That  Dr.  Allen  through  his  life  will  be. 

Adapted,  Julia  E.  Burnham. 


After  the  presentation  the  tablet  was  accepted  for  the 
Corporation  by  Mr.  Albert  Thorndike,  Treasurer,  and  the  exer~ 
cises  at  Watertown  came  to  a close. 
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c/he  Qentennial  ^Meeting 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  8.15  P.M. 


Prelude:  “Choral  in  A Minor’  * . . . Cesar  Franck 

Edward  W.  Jenkins  ’22 

Chorus:  “The  Cornish  Bells”  . . T.  Ter tius  Noble 

Sung  antiphonally  by  the  Perkins  Choirs 

The  Convener:  The  President  of  the  Corporation 
Robert  H.  Hallo  well 


The  Presiding  Officer:  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely 

The  Invocation:  The  Archbishop  of  Boston 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell 

The  Welcome:  The  Mayor  of  Boston 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Curley 

Chorus:  “Invocation”  . . . John  J.  Duffy ’19 

Solo  by  Robert  C.  Barrett  ’30 

The  Greetings: 

From  Friends  and  Schools  . . Gabriel  Farrell 

From  the  Alumnae  . . M.  Eunice  French  ’89 

From  the  Alumni  . . Charles  W.  Holmes  ’90 


Chorus:  “Then  and  Now”  . . Edward  W.  Jenkins  ’22 

Words  hy  Laura  E.  Richards 

The  Address:  The  President  of  Dartmouth 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins 

Chorus:  “Exultate  Deo”  ....  Mabel  Daniels 

Sung  in  Latin 

The  Benediction:  The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  (retired) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 
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THE  PERKINS  MANSION  IN  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON.  1833-1839 


THE  INSTITUTION  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON.  1839-1912 


THE  PRESENT  BUILDINGS  IN  WATERTOWN 


THREE  HOMES  IN  A CENTURY 


c/he  Qentennial  ^Meeting 

Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  was  engaged  for  the  closing  meet- 
ing because  there  was  no  auditorium  at  the  School  large  enough 
to  hold  the  number  of  people  who  it  was  felt  would  be  inter- 
ested. The  entire  floor  was  reserved  by  seats,  one  section  being 
for  the  former  pupils,  their  guides  and  families;  the  remainder 
for  people  interested  in  Perkins.  The  first  gallery  was  assigned 
to  parents  of  pupils  and  members  of  the  staff.  The  second  gallery 
was  open  to  those  holding  admission  tickets.  The  one  hundred 
members  of  the  chorus  of  the  Upper  School  were  seated  on  the 
platform,  while  the  children’s  choir  of  seventy-five  voices  from 
the  Lower  School  sat  in  the  center  of  the  second  balcony.  Those 
having  parts  in  the  program  sat  in  chairs  across  the  front  of  the 
platform,  while  grouped  on  either  side  were  the  special  guests, 
representatives  of  interested  organizations  and  the  Trustees.  As 
the  people  assembled  the  organ  was  heard  in  the  prelude: 

“Choral  in  A Minor’’  by  Cesar  Franck. 

Played  by  Edward  W.  Jenkins  ’22. 

When  the  meeting  opened,  every  seat  was  filled  and  over 
three  thousand  people  were  thrilled  to  hear  the  choirs  sing 
antiphonally: 

“The  Cornish  Bells”  by  T.  Tertius  Noble. 

The  president  of  the  Perkins  Corporation,  Mr.  Robert  Id. 
Hallowell,  called  the  meeting  to  order  with  these  remarks: 

Distinguished  Guests , Graduates  of  the  Perkins  School,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  The  Perkins  School  welcomes  you  tonight  on  this  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary.  In  1832,  when  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  gathered  six  blind  boys  and  girls  in  the  house  of  his  father 
and  began  their  instruction,  what  we  now  know  as  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  had  its  humble 
beginning.  There  were  many  skeptics  in  those  days  who  thought 
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it  was  impossible  to  teach  blind  boys  and  girls.  In  1832  a blind 
man  or  woman  was  an  obj  ect  of  pity,  an  obj  ect  of  charity.  Today, 
educated  blind  people  ask  for  neither  pity  nor  charity.  They  ask 
for  opportunity,  opportunity  for  employment  in  professions  or 
trades  in  which  they  are  skilled,  and  there  are  many  trades  and 
professions  in  which  the  blind  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done  by  seeing  men  and  women. 

Today  a blind  boy  or  girl  asks  for  the  opportunity  of  an 
education  comparable  to  that  which  is  offered  by  our  public 
schools  to  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  That  opportunity  the 
Perkins  School  has  given  throughout  the  century.  It  could  not 
have  given  that  opportunity  had  it  not  been  for  the  devoted  work 
of  those  who  have  directed  its  destiny  — Dr.  Howe,  Director 
for  fortyTour  years,  Mr.  Anagnos,  thirty  years,  Dr.  Allen,  who 
is  with  us  tonight,  twenty  Tour  years,  and  Mr.  Farrell,  who  has 
recently  taken  up  the  reins  of  administration.  Four  directors  in 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  fourth  only  just  beginning. 

The  School  could  also  not  have  accomplished  its  purpose 
were  it  not  for  a host  of  friends  who  have  given  liberally  towards 
its  support.  Perhaps  the  staunchest  friend  the  School  has  ever 
had  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  steadfastly  stood 
behind  its  work  and  so  stands  today.  It  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  precedent  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  state  should  pre' 
side  at  our  meetings.  When  the  School  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  Governor  Long  presided  at  the  meeting  then  held. 
More  recently,  when  the  new  industrial  building  was  opened  in 
South  Boston,  Governor  Allen  delivered  the  principal  address. 
The  School  was  fortunate  on  those  occasions.  Tonight  it  is 
doubly  fortunate  in  that  it  has  as  its  presiding  officer,  not  only 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  also  the  next  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a privilege  to  introduce  His  Excellency, 
Joseph  B.  Ely. 

The  Governor:  We  had  hoped  that  Cardinal  O’Connell 
would  have  been  here  to  ask  the  invocation  of  divine  blessing, 
but  a letter  has  been  received  from  His  Eminence  regretting  his 
inability  to  attend,  and  appointing  as  his  representative  the  Rev. 
George  P.  O’Conor.  We  are  glad  to  have  Father  O’Conor,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Boston,  and  also  as  a 
Trustee  of  Perkins  Institution,  give  the  invocation. 

Father  O’ Conor:  I wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gen  tie' 
men,  to  express  the  deepest  regret  on  the  part  of  Cardinal 
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O’Connell  that  a most  important  and  until  recently  unexpected 
engagement  has  prevented  his  coming  here  personally  tonight. 
He  has  asked  me  to  congratulate  this  great  School,  its  Trustees, 
its  teachers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  it,  because  of  the  re' 
markable  work  it  has  done  for  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and 
also  to  extend  his  blessing  and  very  best  wishes  for  the  great 
work  it  is  sure  to  do  in  the  future.  And  in  his  name  I shall  give 
the  invocation: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  great  blessing  Thou 
hast  extended  over  the  work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  We  place  the  future  years  under  Thy 
divine  protection.  Direct  every  word  and  action  to  Thy  greater 
honor  and  glory  and  to  the  service  and  welfare  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Let  Thy  grace,  we  beseech  Thee,  enter  all  our  hearts, 
the  hearts  of  our  Trustees,  our  Director,  his  fine  corps  of  assistants 
and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  work,  that  we  may 
never  be  found  wanting  in  courage,  faith  or  heroic  venture  in  our 
effort  to  give  life  more  abundantly  to  others.  May  all  of  us  here 
tonight  be  more  worthy  of  the  tasks  that  lie  before  us,  thus  giving 
greater  service  to  others,  and  carrying  on  even  more  successfully 
the  work  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Amen. 

The  Governor:  The  Commonwealth  has  always  been  inter' 
ested  in  Perkins  Institution,  for  in  addition  to  that  familiar  name 
it  bears  the  title  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  When  in 
1826  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  returned  from  France  inspired  to  give 
to  the  blind  of  this  country  the  same  care  that  was  provided  in 
Europe,  he  began  by  interesting  his  friends  in  Boston,  and  then 
by  appealing  to  the  State  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 
In  1829,  an  act  of  the  state  created  “The  New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,”  thereby  making  it  the  first  organized  institution 
in  America  for  those  without  sight.  The  act  of  incorporation 
called  for  a board  of  eight  trustees  to  be  elected  annually,  and 
four  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  as  it  has  been  that  of  my  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
Governor  for  one  hundred  years,  to  name  the  representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  this  Board. 

Perkins  Institution,  on  its  part,  has  through  the  century 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Commonwealth.  So  ably  has  it 
cared  for  the  blind  charges  of  the  state,  that  Massachusetts  has 
never  felt  the  need  of  establishing  a special  school,  and  main' 
taining  it  at  great  cost,  as  nearly  all  other  states  have  had  to  do. 
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We  have  always  been  confident  that  this  School  would  give  to 
our  visually  handicapped  children  every  possible  opportunity  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  of  darkened  vision.  This  confidence  has 
never  been  misplaced  and  the  gathering  here  tonight  of  so  many 
of  its  graduates  who  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to  their  alma  mater 
is  perhaps  the  most  tangible  evidence  of  the  School’s  success.  In 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  I congratulate  them  on  their  herb 
tage  and  greet  the  many  friends  of  Perkins  assembled  here  to 
honor  her  century  of  progress. 

Probably  most  of  the  younger  people  here  tonight  think  of 
Perkins  Institution  in  terms  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  tower  that 
dominates  the  valley  of  the  Charles  in  Watertown,  where  the 
School  is  now  located.  There  are  many  who  can  still  recall  the 
great  building  on  the  hill  in  South  Boston,  seen  by  multitudes  on 
their  way  to  and  from  City  Point.  Until  1912,  Perkins  Institm 
tion  was  entirely  a Boston  institution.  The  first  classes  held  in 
August,  1832,  were  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Howe’s  father  on  Pleasant 
Street.  The  following  year  came  the  munificent  gift  of  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  who  gave  to  the  little  School  not  only  his  home  on 
Pearl  Street,  but  also  his  name;  the  School  henceforth  being  known 
as  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Six  years  later  more  space  was  needed  and  the  great  hotel  in 
South  Boston  became  the  home  of  Perkins.  In  1887  the  kinder' 
garten  was  established  in  Jamaica  Plain.  In  1912  the  schools  at 
South  Boston  and  at  Jamaica  Plain  were  brought  together  at 
Watertown,  but  the  workshop,  with  a new  building  erected  in 
1929,  still  occupies  the  old  site  at  South  Boston.  Here  for  ninety 
years  blind  men  and  women  have  demonstrated  the  Perkins  prim 
ciple  of  self  support  and  high  quality  work. 

This  association  with  Boston  would  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  but  there  are  other  reasons. 
Boston  has  long  been  good  to  the  blind  of  Perkins.  For  fifty'five 
years  all  the  pianos  of  the  city’s  school  system  have  been  tuned 
by  the  blind  tuners  trained  at  the  School,  and  for  many  years  all 
of  the  mattresses  of  the  fire  department  and  City  Hospital  have 
been  made  and  remade  by  the  blind  workers  at  the  South  Boston 
shop.  Above  all  this,  few  men  in  public  life  have  the  concern 
of  the  handicapped  so  much  at  heart  as  the  present  Mayor  of 
Boston.  It  is  a pleasure  therefore  to  call  for  a word  of  welcome 
from  the  Hon.  James  M.  Curley. 

The  Mayor:  Mr.  Chairman , Honored  Guests , Ladies  and  Gentle ' 
men:  The  City  of  Boston  has  many  institutions  which  it  takes  a 
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good  deal  for  granted,  but  there  is  no  institution  that  means  quite 
as  much  in  the  life  of  our  city  as  the  splendid  institution,  the 
Perkins  Institution.  A word  of  welcome  to  the  Alumni  seems 
hardly  fitting  on  an  occasion  of  this  character;  rather  does  it 
seem  to  call  for  a word  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  good 
men  and  women  of  this  Commonwealth  who  have  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  progress  of  the  splendid  and  beneficent  work 
of  this  Institution  in  our  community.  They  indeed  typify  the 
true  meaning  of  the  second  divine  commandment,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ’ ’ and  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  citizen' 
ship  of  Boston  it  is  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  give  expression  of 
one’s  gratitude. 

We  have  made  some  little  progress  during  the  past  eight 
years  in  the  matter  of  preventive  medicine,  more  particularly  for 
the  protection  of  the  eyesight  of  the  future  men  and  women  of 
our  city.  It  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  generosity  of  a 
Boston  citizen  through  whose  contribution  we  are  now  building 
what  is  known  as  the  seventh  George  Robert  White  Health 
Fund  Unit  in  Boston.  The  seventh  perhaps  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  entire  units  that  have  been  constructed.  It  is  being  erected 
in  that  section  of  the  city  largely  peopled  by  the  colored  race. 
Operated  at  its  inception  as  a health  unit  with  white  and  colored 
officials,  probably  within  the  next  decade  it. will  be  operated  in 
its  entirety  by  those  of  the  colored  race.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  a consequence  of  the  preventive  measures  made  available 
to  the  people  of  our  city  through  these  health  units,  that  a material 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken  in  the  conservation  of  the  eyes 
of  the  children.  The  first  of  the  health  units  opened  in  Boston 
was  down  in  the  North  End,  and  in  the  first  twelvemionth  period 
eightyTour  thousand  men,  women  and  children  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  information  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  conserving  their  health  and  the  health  and  welbbeing  of  their 
children. 

One  hundred  years  to  an  American  seems  a long  period  of 
time,  but  in  the  life  of  the  world  it  is  really  meaningless,  and  yet, 
one  hundred  years  of  the  character  of  golden  service  that  has  been 
given  humanity  by  the  Perkins  Institution  represents  a contribution 
that  cannot  be  disked  by  time;  it  can  be  disked  alone  by  thought. 

I pray  for  this  Institution  a continuance  of  this  good  work, 
and  for  the  generous  hearted  women  and  men  who  have  made  it 
possible  and  have  contributed  to  its  present  progress  every  bless' 
ing  that  God  may  bestow  upon  worthy  women  and  men. 
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The  Governor:  Thousands  of  Massachusetts  people  know 
the  merit  and  high  quality  of  music  at  Perkins.  The  concerts  held 
in  Boston  and  at  Watertown  have  attracted  many.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  because  music  is  the  one  avenue  of  aesthetic  achieve- 
ment in  which  the  blind  can  compete  with  the  seeing.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a good  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  quality 
of  Perkins’  music  is  due  to  the  fine  training  received  at  the  Insti- 
tution. As  evidence  of  the  artistry  of  the  chorus,  and  of  the 
ability  of  a former  student,  the  chorus  will  now  sing  “The  Invo- 
cation,” the  words  and  music  of  which  were  written  especially 
for  this  occasion  by  John  J.  Dufly  T9. 

Emblem  of  Faith!  Thy  banner  to  the  breeze 
Hath  stood  the  test  of  these  twice  fifty  years! 

Thou  hast  outlived  all  doubts  and  ills  and  fears, 

And  hast  emerged  through  myriad  victories! 

Emblem  of  Faith!  May  we  through  courage  see 
And  bear  true  witness  to  thy  constancy! 

Spirit  of  Hope!  When  God’s  omnipotence 
Hath  sealed  forever  man’s  external  sight, 

And  in  its  stead  hath  given  an  inner  light; 

Man’s  patience  lives  through  Thy  kind  vigilance! 

Spirit  of  Hope!  We  wake  in  thee  to  find 

That  though  our  eyes  see  not,  we  are  not  blind! 

Fountain  of  Love!  Like  to  a mother’s  care, 

Thou  fold’st  thy  children  to  thy  loving  heart! 

And  O!  thy  kindness  maketh  tears  to  start, 

Sweet  tears  of  gratitude  for  thee,  most  fair! 

Fountain  of  Love!  Heav’n’s  blessing  comfort  thee 
Both  now  and  through  the  endless  years  to  be! 

Triumphant  Light!  Thou  hast  these  hundred  years 
Shown  us  the  way  from  darkness  unto  thee; 

Helped  us  to  mould  our  own  fine  destiny, 

And  wakened  us  from  cowardice  and  fears. 

Triumphant  Light!  Temple  of  Victory! 

Love’s  monument  through  all  eternity! 

The  Governor:  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  these  exer- 
cises are  being  held  on  November  10,  for  today  is  the  one  hundred 
thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  It  was  said  at  one  time  that 
‘ ‘he  was  driving  all  the  charities  and  reforms  of  the  state  abreast.  ” 
Certainly  his  influence  was  far  reaching,  both  through  the  great 
power  of  his  own  personality  and  through  the  peculiar  appeal  of 
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the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the  head  for  forty-four  years  — 
nearly  half  the  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  this  Institution’s  span 
of  life  is  that  there  have  been  but  three  directors.  Following 
Dr.  Howe’s  leadership,  the  mantle  fell  upon  his  Greek  protege 
and  son-in-law  Michael  Anagnos,  who  founded  the  kindergarten, 
the  first  school  for  little  blind  children  in  the  world.  For  thirty 
years  he  served,  and  was  followed  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  whose 
monument  will  always  be  the  splendid  buildings  at  Watertown. 
Through  the  teachers’  training  course,  which  he  established,  the 
ideals  of  Perkins  have  been  extended  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  leadership  of  three  men  through  the  century  has  en- 
abled the  influence  of  Perkins  to  be  sustained  and  widespread. 
So  at  this  milestone,  we  find  many  institutions  and  a multitude 
of  friends  eager  to  give  testimony  to  the  inspiration  gained  at 
this  fountain  head,  and  to  extend  greetings  of  affection  and  esteem 
as  a new  century  dawns.  These  greetings  are  to  be  presented  by 
the  fourth  and  present  Director,  Gabriel  Farrell,  whose  year  of 
leadership  completes  the  century,  and  upon  whom  so  much  of  the 
future  rests. 

The  Director:  Your  Excellency , Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  It  had  been  our  plan  to  present  at  this  time  a 
number  of  people  bringing  greetings  from  many  institutions  and 
friends,  but  the  number  became  so  large  and  the  time  available  so 
limited  that  it  was  decided  to  print  those  from  national  and 
closely  related  groups  and  to  have  me  tell  you  so  in  the  least  possi- 
ble time.  Despite  this  order  from  the  committee,  I feel  that  I 
must  do  more  than  simply  say  you  will  find  the  greetings  on  the 
printed  leaflets  distributed  with  your  programs. 

I feel  that  I must  tell  you  of  the  deep  regret  conveyed  to  me 
by  Miss  Helen  Keller  at  not  being  able  to  be  here  tonight.  Her 
printed  letter  tells  why.  In  another  letter  Miss  Keller  said,  “I 
am  trying  to  realize  what  my  life  might  have  been  if  Dr.  Howe 
had  failed  in  the  great  task  God  gave  him  to  perform.”  Miss 
Keller  is  engaged  on  her  self-imposed  task  of  raising  two  million 
dollars  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  We  are 
honored  tonight  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Executive- 
Director  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin. 

We  really  ought  to  have  made  time  to  hear  in  person  the 
heads  of  the  two  sister  schools  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
for  they  are  approximately  our  age.  The  Philadelphia  school  is 
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just  under  a century  old,  while  the  New  York  Institute  claims  to 
be  a bit  past  the  century  mark.  I wish  that  we  could  have  had 
orations  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt.  They 
both  have  served  their  schools  a quarter  of  a century,  and  with 
our  Director  Emeritus,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  are  the  great  tri- 
umvirate  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

I wish  that  we  could  have  heard  from  the  heads  of  the  three 
related  schools  which  trace  their  origin  to  our  own  first  Director, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  I can  only  ask  you  to  read  carefully  the 
greetings  from  the  Clarke  School,  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School,  and  from  them  realize  how  wide 
were  the  interests  of  the  founder  of  Perkins. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  many  honored  and  distin- 
guished guests,  all  of  whom  have  come  because  of  the  respect  they 
have  for  Perkins.  I regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  hear  from  them 
all,  nor  for  me  to  tell  them  individually  how  greatly  we  value 
their  friendship  and  their  presence.  A Perkins  celebration  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  presence  of  a large  number  from  the 
family  of  the  first  Director.  It  is  a great  honor  to  have  with  us 
tonight,  one  who  is  a true  child  of  Perkins,  for  she  was  born  in 
the  great  building  at  South  Boston,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  great  Battle  Hymn 
will  resound  throughout  the  ages;  and  in  the  name  of  all,  I 
extend  affectionate  greetings  to  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  (At 
this  point  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  was  seated  on  the  platform,  rose 
and  bowed,  while  the  audience  applauded.) 

We  regret  that  Mrs.  Elliott’s  sister,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, did  not  feel  able  to  come  this  evening,  although  she  was 
with  us  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  on  that  occasion  read 
a poem  of  her  own  composition  as  a tribute  to  her  father.  Mrs. 
Richards,  however,  will  have  a large  part  in  this  meeting,  for 
the  chorus  is  to  sing  the  ode  which  she  has  written  especially  for 
this  occasion,  and  for  this  expression  of  her  interest  we  are  very 
grateful. 

Another  guest  tonight,  and  one  of  particular  interest,  is 
Miss  Wilmine  P.  Trenchery.  When  Dr.  Howe  started  the  school 
for  the  blind,  he  brought  from  abroad  two  teachers,  one  of  whom 
was  Professor  E.  Trenchery  who  came  from  the  school  in  Paris 
in  1832.  Tonight  his  daughter  has  come  from  Illinois  to  pay  her 
tribute  to  the  School  which  her  father  had  such  a large  part  in 
establishing. 

I wish  that  we  had  time  to  hear  from  Lady  Campbell, whose 
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letter  tells  a thrilling  story,  and  that  I was  able  to  read  to  you 
the  great  volume  of  letters  that  have  been  received,  which  have 
come  from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth,  and  which  would  reveal  how 
widespread  the  influence  of  Perkins  is,  and  how  deeply  rooted 
the  leadership  that  she  has  given  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

There  are,  however,  two  greetings  which  must  be  presented 
in  person,  for  they  represent  those  who  were  the  active  past  of 
the  School,  but  who,  in  many  ways,  are  its  present  strength  — 
the  graduates  and  former  pupils,  men  and  women,  a noble  army, 
whom  we  all  honor  by  our  presence  here  tonight.  I have  asked 
the  representatives  of  the  Alumnae  and  Alumni  if  they  will  read 
their  messages  from  Braille  copy,  so  that  if  there  are  any  here 
tonight  not  familiar  with  our  way  of  reading,  they  may  see  how 
it  is  done. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  bearer  of  greetings 
from  the  women  graduates  of  Perkins,  Miss  M.  Eunice  French. 

Miss  French:  The  members  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Alum' 
nae  Association  are  most  happy  to  extend  greetings  to  our  alma 
mater  on  this  occasion. 

Though  scattered  through  eighteen  states,  with  one  in 
Canada  and  another  in  China,  in  spirit  all  are  here.  For  nearly 
half  of  the  hundred  years  which  we  celebrate,  we  have  worked 
as  an  association,  endeavoring  to  pay  in  some  measure  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  Perkins  — not  alone  for  an  education,  but  for 
nurture  in  childhood,  guidance  and  inspiration  in  youth,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  and  encouragement  in  young  woman' 
hood.  We  feel  that  we  can  only  pay  this  debt  by  upholding  and 
passing  on  to  others  those  principles  for  which  Perkins  has  stood 
through  the  years.  Thus  may  we  help  to  make  the  influence  of 
her  second  century  even  greater  than  tne  first. 

The  Director:  The  greetings  from  the  men  of  Perkins  are 
brought  to  us  by  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Holmes:  It  is  my  great  privilege  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
our  alma  mater,  on  behalf  of  her  Alumni.  To  her  we  owe  a debt 
which  can  never  be  paid;  not  merely  for  our  academic  education, 
but  for  character  building  and  for  placmg  m our  hands  the  keys 
to  the  doors  of  life’s  opportunities.  For  this  we  are  deeply 
grateful.  Of  her  outstanding  leadership  and  reputation  in  her 
special  field  of  endeavor  we  are  justly  proud.  That  these  attain' 
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ments  will  increase  we  are  confident.  That  she  will  render  ever 
larger  service  to  her  sons  and  daughters  of  tomorrow  and  that 
her  pre-eminence  will  not  fail,  is  our  conviction.  Our  Alma 
Mater  — we,  your  sons  of  yesterday,  affectionately  salute  you, 
on  this,  the  occasion  of  your  first  centennial! 

The  Governor:  The  ode  written  by  Mrs.  Richards  will 
now  be  sung  by  the  chorus  to  a setting  composed  by  Edward  W. 
Jenkins,  who  was  graduated  from  Perkins  in  1922. 

With  darkened  eyes,  with  outstretched  hands, 

We  begged  our  bread  from  age  to  age; 

The  dim  despair  of  ancient  lands, 

The  saddest  line  on  earth’s  dark  page. 

But  one  for  us  were  day  and  night; 

Helpless  and  hopeless  must  we  fare; 

For  us  not  any  star  was  bright, 

For  us  not  any  flower  was  fair. 

Darkness!  darkness!  doom  and  sorrow; 

Waking  but  to  weep! 

No  joy  today,  no  hope  tomorrow; 

Close  the  eyes  and  sleep! 

But  see!  our  hands,  in  darkness  trained, 

Search  for  a clue  the  tangled  ways; 

Our  ears,  through  listening  ages  strained, 

Catch  now  a whisper  through  the  maze. 

Keen  minds  are  toiling  for  our  sake, 

Strong  hands  held  out  to  lead  us  on; 

The  whisper  grows:  “Awake!  awake! 

The  light,  the  light  may  yet  be  won!’’ 

Patience  still,  and  still  endeavor! 

Lift  your  hands,  your  eyes! 

Hope  once  born  is  born  forever; 

Wake!  awake!  arise! 

Today  our  hands  are  stretched  once  more, 

But  now  to  give,  but  now  to  gain; 

We  live  the  story  o’er  and  o’er 
Of  joy  triumphant  over  pain. 

Through  patience  comes  the  perfect  work, 

Through  labor  comes  the  quiet  mind; 

And  dim  despair  and  idle  irk 
For  evermore  are  left  behind. 

Onward!  ours  the  steeps  to  climb; 

Onward!  ours  the  songs  to  sing. 

Victory!  hear  the  voices  chime! 

Victory!  hear  the  echoes  ring! 
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Though  we  see  nor  star  nor  sun, 

Loftier  heights  may  yet  be  won, 

For  the  Spirit,  heaven-bright, 

Knows  nor  earthly  dark  nor  light. 

The  Governor:  It  may  seem  a far  cry  to  go  to  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  speaker  for  this  happy  occasion,  but  there 
are  many  reasons  for  going  to  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  most  immediate,  perhaps,  is  that  the  leadership  of  this  great 
School,  as  it  begins  its  second  century,  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
graduate  of  that  college.  A more  interesting  reason  is,  that  it 
was  from  the  township  of  Hanover  that  there  came  to  Perkins 
Institution  in  1837,  one  who  brought  great  fame  to  Perkins. 
Laura  Bridgman  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  first  child 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  to  be  educated.  All  future 
work  for  doubly  and  triply  handicapped  children  has  been  built 
on  what  Dr.  Howe  did  for  Laura  Bridgman.  Helen  Keller  ex' 
pressed  the  importance  of  this  in  her  letter  to  the  Director,  for 
she  is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  this  field  of  endeavor,  and 
it  is  a source  of  great  gratification  that  Perkins  Institution  is 
beginning  the  second  century  with  a definite  department  for  the 
deaTblind. 

The  chief  reason  for  inviting  Dr.  Hopkins  to  speak  to  us 
tonight  is  because  of  the  place  that  he  has  made  for  himself  in 
the  educational  world.  The  unique  aspect  of  work  for  those 
without  sight  in  America  through  the  one  hundred  years  is  that 
the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  education  rather  than  upon 
charity,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Europe.  So  on  this  occasion,  an 
eminent  educator  has  been  asked  to  speak.  It  is  an  honor  to  pre' 
sent  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HOPKINS 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President , Mr.  Director , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
In  the  history  of  educational  progress  in  the  United  States  par' 
ticular  significance  attaches  to  the  decade  within  which  was 
established  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  was  in  1837 
that  Horace  Mann,  accepting  the  selFsacrificing  appointment 
to  direct  the  work  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  declared  his 
belief  in  the  accelerative  unprovability  of  mankind. 

It  was  earlier,  in  1835,  that  in  perhaps  the  greatest  parlia' 
mentary  effort  of  his  life  Thaddeus  Stevens  saved  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  indirectly  safeguarded  the  public 
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school  system  of  the  country,  from  extinction  in  his  great  speech 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  There  he  supported  the 
free'school  bill  of  his  political  opponents  and  induced  a majority 
of  the  legislators  to  disregard  the  instructions  of  their  constitu' 
ents  that  they  must  vote  for  repeal  of  the  bill. 

Perhaps  an  aside  is  permissible,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the 
decade  and  showing  the  commitment  to  conscience  of  one  who 
has  been  greatly  maligned  and  of  one  who  was  subject  to  indict' 
ment  as  a bitter  partisan.  Stevens  said,  in  support  of  Governor 
Wolf,  “I  have  seen  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  this  Com' 
monwealth  violently  assailed  as  the  projector  and  father  of  this 
law.  I am  not  the  eulogist  of  that  gentleman;  . . . But  he  deserves 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  steady,  untiring  zeal 
which  he  has  manifested  in  favor  of  common  schools.  . . . I trust 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  never  be  called  upon  to  choose 
between  a supporter  and  opposer  of  free  schools.  But  if  it  should 
come  to  that  ...  if  the  opponent  of  education  were  my  most 
intimate  personal  and  political  friend,  and  the  free'school  can' 
didate  my  most  obnoxious  enemy,  I should  deem  it  my  duty  as 
a patriot,  at  this  moment  of  our  intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all 
other  considerations,  and  I should  place  myself  unhesitatingly 
and  cordially  in  the  ranks  of  him  whose  banner  streams  in  light/’ 

It  was  still  earlier  in  the  decade,  in  1832,  that  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  by  profession  a physician,  by  experience  a soldier 
in  foreign  wars  against  oppression,  and  by  conviction  a Christian 
gentleman,  sensitive  to  all  ills  of  mankind,  assumed  responsibility 
for  development  of  the  great  work  of  mental  training,  spiritual 
healing,  and  character  building  for  those  physically  handicapped 
by  blindness  and  by  kindred  ills.  Not  applicable  to  him  or  to 
his  work  could  the  generalization  be  made  reciting  the  tragic 
amount  of  time  and  effort  required  on  the  part  of  the  wise  to  cor' 
rect  the  mistakes  of  the  merely  good.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  narrow 
specialization  that  his  accepted  task  was  undertaken  or  carried 
on.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  impracticability  or  of  creating  an  iso' 
lated  and  subsidized  group  of  dependents  that  he  strove.  Rather, 
he  worked  to  develop  and  to  protect  the  independence  of  his 
pupils  and  to  equip  them  to  live  with  self-respect  and  compe' 
tence  as  citizens,  unconfused  and  unafraid. 

This  is  a birthday  anniversary.  Tonight  we  celebrate  the 
progress  toward  fulfillment  of  a great  idea  and  the  original  devis' 
ing  and  establishment  of  the  instrumentality  through  which  the 
idea  should  be  made  effective.  Time  does  not  offer  for  a historical 
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narrative  in  which  we  should  recite  the  records  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  whose  perspicacity  conceived  and  organized  this  School; 
of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  whose  benevolence  made  possible 
the  beginning  of  the  project;  or  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  the 
first  president  of  the  corporation,  whose  altruistic  nature  led  to 
contribution  of  his  financial  means  and  of  his  sagacity  for  the 
support  and  enhancement  of  this  enterprise.  In  the  train  of  those 
men  have  followed  scores  of  others,  and  in  turn  the  successors 
have  been  succeeded  by  modest  but  highly  capable  men  of  like 
mind  and  spirit,  who  plan  and  strive  and  accomplish,  as  did  their 
predecessors.  From  men  of  this  spirit  and  type  has  come  much 
of  the  glory  of  New  England  and  from  them  accrues  high  distinc' 
tion  to  this  community. 

Even  to  dwell  on  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  great 
humanitarian  that  he  was,  would  be  repetition  and  words  can' 
not  add  to  the  glory  of  such  a life  as  his.  Over  the  doorway  of  a 
great  religious  structure  I have  seen  carved  the  figure  of  a human 
hand  holding  a cross  and  beneath  it  appears  the  inscription, 
Teneo  et  Teneor,  “I  hold  and  I am  held.”  I believe  it  to  be  true 
that  all  achievement  on  the  highest  plane  of  human  endeavor  is 
at  the  hands  of  men  who  are  held  by  their  ideals.  It  is  not  enough 
for  major  service  to  have  minds  capable  of  brilliant  conceptions, 
but  the  great  benefits  to  mankind  accrue  from  the  personalities  of 
men  of  high  intelligence,  of  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  of  responsive' 
ness  of  heart,  who  yield  themselves  to  the  domination  of  these 
qualities.  Such  an  one  was  Dr.  Howe. 

Neither  is  there  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  my  own  home  town, 
Laura  Bridgman,  since  her  life  has  been  so  adequately  covered 
elsewhere  in  many  documents.  I like  to  think,  however,  of  the 
chain  of  circumstances  attaching  to  the  life  of  this  farmer’s 
daughter,  physically  handicapped  and  living  obscurely  in  a little 
village  remote  from  the  center  of  activities  of  Hanover,  not  itself 
a metropolis.  James  Barrett,  a Dartmouth  junior,  by  fortuitous 
circumstances  became  acquainted  with  the  Bridgman  family  and 
is  deeply  affected  by  the  pathos  of  Laura’s  lonely  life.  At  his 
solicitation  Dr.  Mussey,  one  of  his  professors,  is  led  to  visit  the 
child  and  he  writes  an  account  of  his  observation  of  her  and  his 
conviction  that  the  case  is  one  for  scientific  study.  Dr.  Howe 
reads  this  account  and  promptly  goes  to  Hanover,  seeking  and 
securing  the  opportunity  of  educating  the  little  girl.  If  any  one 
of  these  men  had  not  been  held  to  following  his  generous  impulse, 
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this  child  would  never  have  found  the  limited  avenues  through 
which  she  achieved  her  full  contact  with  life.  Never  could  she 
have  become  one  of  whose  career  Phillips  Brooks  would  say  that 
it  “has  opened  up  a new  thought,  a new  world  to  us  — the 
knowledge  of  that  great  unseen.  ...  If  she  has  had  thought  of 
the  great  usefulness  of  her  life,  of  its  inspiration,  we  have  noth' 
ing  to  pity  her  for,  only  to  congratulate  her  and  to  feel  a fellow 
thankfulness  for  her  life. 

In  connection  with  this  School  the  sweep  of  accomplish' 
ment  is  too  wide  and  the  wealth  of  consecration  in  personal 
devotion  is  too  great  to  be  more  than  suggested  in  remembrance 
of  its  century  of  life,  but  a birthday  implies  not  only  the  back' 
ward  look  but  the  forward  one  as  well.  In  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  School  — that  its  pupils  are  not  to  hold  them' 
selves  isolated  or  withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  mankind  at  large 
— our  contemplation  here  may  properly  be  of  the  problems  of 
education  in  relation  to  human  society  of  our  time.  In  this  con' 
nection,  if  it  were  my  privilege  to  have  a part  in  the  founding  of 
an  educational  institution  in  these  years,  I would  choose  as  a 
motto  Dr.  Howe’s  saying,  “Obstacles  are  things  to  be  over' 
come.’’  This  is  a truth  which  is  being  largely  ignored  by  the 
world  today.  The  code  of  action  is  largely  accepted  that  an 
obstacle  is  something  to  be  afraid  of,  something  to  which  to 
yield,  or  at  best  something  to  circumvent  by  temporary  expe' 
dient  rather  than  something  to  struggle  with  in  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  decision. 

It  is  to  be  queried  whether  a generation  was  ever  so  coni' 
pletely  self'conscious  as  is  our  own.  Disillusionment  is  the  term 
which  has  come  to  be  widely  reiterated  in  the  patois  of  our  time 
as  justification  for  lack  of  aspiration.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how' 
ever,  the  integrity  of  its  use  is  largely  impaired  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  seized  upon  to  justify  mental  inertia  or  even 
moral  obliquity.  We  dwell  to  the  point  of  self-indulgence  on 
our  difficulties.  We  coddle  our  self-importance.  We  enervate 
ourselves  by  self'pity.  We  hold  our  misfortunes  so  closely  before 
our  eyes  that  they  veil  sight  of  our  responsibilities.  We  allow 
our  knowledge  of  evil  to  paralyze  our  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  establish  righteousness  and  to  deter  us  from  any  genuine  effort 
to  do  so.  From  the  Greek  myth  of  Narcissus,  who,  in  adoration 
of  his  own  image  in  a limpid  pool,  began  to  weep  because  he 
could  not  possess  it  and  by  his  tears  disturbed  the  waters 
and  distorted  the  image,  the  psychiatrists  have  derived  a 
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term  descriptive  of  certain  human  beings  — that  they  have  a 
“Narcissus  complex.”  But  the  psychiatrists  likewise  have  de- 
vised  a treatment  and  a method  to  cure  an  individual.  Would 
that  a like  treatment  would  be  accepted  and  undertaken 
by  humanity  at  large  in  the  western  world  today  to  cure  its 
complex! 

Recently  I have  called  attention  of  college  undergraduates 
to  the  applicability  to  themselves  of  Paul’s  admonition  to  his 
young  disciple  Timothy,  “Thou,  therefore,  endure  hardness.” 
But  this  applies  as  well  to  all  of  us.  The  weaklings  and  those 
who  demand  softness  and  self-indulgence  from  life  are  as  great  a 
menace  to  the  world’s  recovery  as  are  all  of  the  existent  destruc- 
tive  forces.  In  war  it  is  held  that  a living  casualty  is  a greater 
handicap  to  an  army  than  a fatality  because  of  the  attention  and 
care  which  must  be  given  to  the  invalided  one.  There  is  some 
analogy  to  this  in  civilization’s  fight  against  the  disintegrating 
forces  arrayed  against  it  in  our  own  time.  The  weekly  good,  the 
languidly  intelligent,  and  the  feebly  purposeful  are  uninspiring 
supporters  and  debilitating  associates  for  those  who  wish  to 
move  forward  and  at  each  successive  advancement  to  hold  the 
positions  gained. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  shift  of  responsibility  from 
subduing  nature  and  overcoming  the  physical  obstacles  and  gov- 
erning  themselves  within  the  circumstances  of  such  a struggle, 
which  was  the  accomplishment  of  our  pioneer  forefathers,  we 
have  failed  to  bring  over  into  the  problem  of  a new  day  the 
attributes  which  characterized  them  in  mastering  the  problems 
of  their  own  times.  Not  universally,  but  too  largely,  their  forti- 
tude  has  in  us  become  vacillation,  their  courage  has  become 
timidity,  their  force  of  character  has  become  fitful  temperament. 
How  then  can  we  relate  ourselves  to  our  environment  as  effec- 
tively and  as  desirably  as  they  did  to  theirs?  How  shall  we  ap- 
proach the  mutualism  of  urban  life  and  of  the  industrial  era  as 
compared  with  the  necessary  development  of  the  sturdy  indi- 
vidualism essential  to  agricultural  life  in  frontier  settlements? 
Shall  it  not  be  by  a cultivation  of  qualities  within  ourselves  and 
by  a revision  of  attitudes  by  which  we  can  articulate  ourselves 
to  new  conditions  as  they  adjusted  themselves  to  old?  The  mas- 
tery of  a continent  having  been  achieved,  civilization  turns  back 
upon  itself  and  its  problems  become  internal  problems  rather 
than  external  ones.  The  great  question  now  is  our  ability  to  take 
command  of  ourselves  and  in  our  social  groups  to  show  the  Intel- 
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ligence  and  the  initiative  which  our  forefathers  showed  in  dealing 
with  the  physical  forces  which  they  conquered  and  subdued. 

Toyohiko  Kagawa,  the  great  Christian  philosopher  of 
Japan,  quotes  Romain  Rolland  as  saying  that  fate  is  the  term  which 
man  applies  to  all  that  he  himself  does  not  decide  and  adds, 
“When  the  oppression  of  the  physical  environment  is  extreme, 
man  thinks  of  the  power  of  fate  in  nature  and  when,  unable  to 
bear  the  oppression  of  his  social  environment,  man  loses  sight  of 
his  purpose,  he  feels  the  sorrow  of  social  fate.  The  former  is  the 
fatalism  found  in  primitive  cultures,  while  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  viewing  modem  economic  fate,  that  is,  fatalism  as 
transformed  by  the  materialistic  conception  of  history.”  The 
alTimportant  question  for  the  present  day  is  whether  under  the 
buffetings  of  our  own  social  environment  we  have  lost  our  vision 
and,  in  our  weakness  to  make  decision,  have  committed  ourselves 
to  surrender  to  a theory  of  fatalism. 

In  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  the  work  of  this 
School  to  constructive  citizenship,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Dr. 
Howe’s  achievements  appears  in  the  destruction  of  the  force  of 
the  long-time  analogy,  comparing  lack  of  mental  vision  or  unin- 
telligence  to  lack  of  physical  sight.  He  destroyed,  as  well,  any 
implication  that  the  two  were  in  the  slightest  degree  related. 
Dr.  Howe’s  argument  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  an  education  to  be 
offered  at  Perkins  Institution  was  in  no  wise  different  from  that 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  dictum  to  Rugby  boys,  “It  is  clear  that  in 
whatever  matters  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  these  matters  it  is  our 
duty  to  study.” 

A Chinese  proverb  reads,  “The  living  man  who  does  not 
learn  is  dark,  dark,  like  one  walking  in  the  night.”  From  the 
point  of  view  of  society,  its  greatest  hazard  arises  from  the  mental 
and  moral  blindness  of  those  who  will  not  learn.  Meanwhile, 
lack  of  physical  sight,  tragic  deprivation  as  it  may  be  for  the 
individual,  in  no  way  precludes  him  from  becoming  possessed  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  vision  equal  to  the  keenest  of  those  who 
are  physically  unhandicapped.  He,  with  them,  through  learning 
can  walk  in  full  companionship  in  the  light. 

The  symbolism  of  progress  by  successive  efforts  ever  for 
clearer  intellectual  vision  is  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
world’s  greatest  scholars.  Illustration  of  the  spirit  which  drives 
men  on  unceasingly  towards  the  light  in  open-minded  search  of 
learning  is  clearest  shown  in  the  scientific  field.  The  pre-eminence 
of  science  in  the  world  of  thought  in  our  times  is  not  more  due 
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to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  subject  matter  or  even  to  its  abound' 
ing  interest  than  it  is  due  to  the  qualities  of  mind  which  have 
been  typical  of  its  devotees.  Study  the  lives  of  such  men  as 
Newton,  Darwin,  or  Pasteur,  and  you  find  them  slowly  and 
painstakingly  developing  their  theories,  establishing  elaborate 
series  of  checks  and  controls,  withholding  long  from  final  con- 
elusions,  and,  having  arrived  at  such,  still  willing  to  amend  them 
upon  new  evidence  becoming  available.  The  genuineness  of 
effort  always  to  focus  their  sight  clearly  on  truth,  the  absence  of 
arrogant  self-satisfaction  in  occasional  glimpses  of  isolated  facts, 
the  indefatigable  labor  to  avoid  distorted  views,  the  distrust  of 
quick  impressions,  and  the  open-minded  willingness  to  observe 
new  data  — these  are  the  outstanding  qualities  which  have 
characterized  the  really  great  men  of  science.  These  too  are  the 
qualities  which  have  captured  the  imagination  of  the  world  and 
won  its  confidence.  Herein  is  to  be  found  explanation  of  what 
we  call  the  reign  of  science.  When  in  the  realms  of  theological, 
social,  and  political  thinking  the  methods  and  the  spirit  for  devel- 
oping viewpoints  are  generally  adopted  that  have  marked  the 
rise  of  scientific  thought,  then  again  these  branches  of  learning 
will  resume  their  rightful  places  with  science  as  coequals  in  the 
field  of  learning. 

The  great  scientist,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  something  more 
than  a year  ago  visited  the  Mount  Wilson  Laboratory  in  search 
of  corroboration  of  his  long-worked-out  and  carefully  formulated 
theory  of  the  shape  of  the  universe.  There  he  studied  data 
furnished  to  him  by  two  eminent  scientists  on  the  observatory 
staff.  After  a time  he  turned  to  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  said,  “This  shift  of  distant  nebulae  has 
smashed  my  old  construction  like  a hammer  blow.  The  red  shift 
is  still  a mystery.”  With  such  modesty  and  with  such  honesty 
speak  those  who,  walking  in  the  light,  continue  their  search  for 
knowledge. 

A point  that  requires  emphasis  in  all  schools  is  that  sharp- 
ened vision  must  be  sought  throughout  the  years  of  a man’s  life, 
that  no  points  of  view  can  legitimately  hold  as  against  new  evi- 
dence which  alters  these,  and  that  progress  towards  truth  is 
dependent  on  continuous  and  persistent  effort  in  which  coura- 
geous thinking  and  clear,  intellectual  vision  are  of  equal  conse- 
quence. There  are  among  the  universes  of  religious  and  of  social 
and  of  political  thought  “red  shifts”  which  remain  a mystery. 
Observations  of  any  one  of  these  may  produce  new  knowledge 
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which  at  a moment’s  notice  may  smash  the  world’s  construction 
of  theory  like  a hammer  blow. 

Even  in  a phrase  so  commonly  used  and  of  such  apparent 
simplicity  as  “the  fatherhood  of  God’’  a shift  in  significance  can 
be  demonstrated  by  the  different  interpretations  placed  on  par' 
enthood  through  so  brief  a period  of  time  as  that  represented  in 
the  transition  from  the  patriarchal  family  of  old  or  from  the 
feudal  head  of  the  baronical  family  of  mediaeval  times  or  even 
from  the  status  of  the  father  in  the  Puritan  home,  to  the  concept 
tion  of  fatherhood  in  American  life  today.  In  contemporary  life 
the  phrase  has  little  in  common  denominators  of  meaning  as 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

So,  likewise,  in  the  sphere  of  social  relations  there  are  mys- 
terious  and  baffling  shifts,  cumulatively  operative,  that  must  of 
necessity  catch  the  attention  of  sharpened  vision  of  the  mental 
eye  and  break  down  constructions  which  we  have  formerly  placed 
on  the  meaning  of  words  like  democracy  and  aristocracy,  free  will 
and  determinism,  individualism  and  collectivism,  and  a host  of 
others.  Are  we,  in  our  antagonism  to  such  words  as  aristocracy 
and  privilege  and  control,  to  argue  that  some  men  are  not  more 
entitled  to  respect  than  others,  or  that  some  men  are  not  more 
qualified  to  be  given  authority? 

So  again,  in  political  organization,  are  we  to  accept  the 
hazards  of  committing  ourselves  to  working  hypotheses,  useful 
in  previous  times,  but  as  archaic  in  the  modern  world  as  would 
be  belief  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  stationary?  The  scope  of  mean- 
ing of  such  words  as  nationalism,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  requires 
that  the  mind’s  eye  grasp  their  whole  dimensions  if  they  are  to 
be  serviceable  to  future  generations,  and  to  carry  the  connota- 
tions of  high  merit  in  relation  to  new  environments  which  have 
been  theirs  in  the  past. 

In  short,  wherever  we  turn  we  find  that  the  shifting  forms 
of  conditions  which  attach  to  external  life  and  the  tremendously 
increased  acquisitions  of  knowledge  make  a static  condition  of 
mind  ‘ ‘dark,  dark,  like  one  walking  in  the  night.  ’ ’ It  is  from  con- 
ditions such  as  these  that  we  turn  back  in  search  of  the  sources  of 
inspiration  of  individuals  who  have  been  possessed  of  the  vision 
so  profoundly  as  largely  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  contempo- 
rary with  them.  What  cultivated  the  mental  and  moral  sight  of 
those  the  record  of  whose  lives  remains  an  inspiration  and  a guide 
to  mankind?  I do  not  even  need  to  ask  the  question  whether  one 
would  look  sooner  into  the  life  and  utterances  of  a Lincoln  or 
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into  the  career  of  one  like  Frederick  the  Great,  of  whom  Macaulay 
said,  “In  order  that  he  might  rob  a neighbor  whom  he  had  prom' 
ished  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America.”  In  contemporary  life,  we  have  our  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  no  man  ever  held  dominant  sway  over  the  minds  of  so 
many  human  beings  as  “that  strange,  little,  brown  man,  Gandhi.” 
Never  did  any  man,  robed  in  the  panoply  of  power  and  holding 
the  sceptre  of  authority,  so  quickly  and  so  quietly  transform  the 
traditional  social  organization  of  a vastly  numerous  people  as 
did  he  from  a prison  cell.  Education  is  unintelligent  that  does 
not  in  these  days  offer  as  its  ideal  a spirit  of  brotherhood  among 
men  — as  is  religion  insufficient  which  does  not. 

It  is  well  that  as  the  captains  and  the  kings  depart  in  the 
end  of  a bitterly  fought  national  political  campaign  we  should 
turn  our  thoughts  for  a time,  as  in  this  anniversary  event,  to  an 
achievement  which  had  its  origin  in  the  loving  heart  and  the 
intelligent  effort  of  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  Through  such  as 
Dr.  Howe  the  world  is  constantly  in  state  of  being  saved  and 
through  clear  vision  like  his  is  defined  the  line  of  advance  for 
civilization.  Throughout  his  life  he  accepted  literally  the  state- 
ment of  Jesus,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  Wherever  there 
was  need  or  suffering  or  injustice,  his  heart  was  concerned  and 
his  will  was  determined.  But  among  all  of  his  achievements 
there  was  none  so  significant  as  that  through  him  “the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light:  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up.” 

The  Governor:  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the 
Perkins  Chorus  is  that  books  are  never  in  evidence.  All  music  is 
committed  to  memory.  I am  told  that  the  chorus  repertoire  is  so 
large  that  a different  anthem  can  be  sung  at  the  chapel  exercises 
every  morning  for  seven  weeks.  From  this  repertoire  there  has 
been  selected  lor  our  pleasure  at  this  time,  the  anthem  “Exultate 
Deo,”  and  it  will  be  sung  in  Latin! 

The  Governor:  The  mere  presence  of  the  one  who  has  been 
asked  to  give  the  benediction  tonight  at  the  close  of  these  exer- 
cises is  a blessing.  No  man  in  the  Commonwealth  is  more  highly 
esteemed  for  his  charity  and  his  character,  and,  though  retired, 
he  is  to  most  of  us  still  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  The  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Lawrence. 
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Bishop  Lawrence:  Unto  God’s  gracious  mercy  and  protec- 
tion we  commit  you.  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  The 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you. 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace, 
both  now  and  evermore.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen 


With  this  benediction  the  company  dispersed  and  the 
Centennial  Exercises  were  ended. 


« 
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c/he  Final  cRcport 

Part  of  a Report  Made  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Director 
December  5,  1932 

In  the  introduction  it  was  stated  that  the  program  as  pre' 
pared  had  three  main  objectives:  1,  The  completion  of  the  new 
organ  as  the  centennial  gift  of  former  pupils;  2,  The  gathering  at 
the  School  of  many  former  students;  3,  The  presentation  of  the 
work  of  Perkins  to  the  general  public  in  an  effective  and  dignified 
way.  At  the  close  it  can  be  claimed  that  these  three  objectives 
were  attained. 

1.  The  Flew  Organ.  After  considerable  study  a contract 
was  signed  with  the  Skinner  Organ  Company  for  a four  manual 
organ  at  a cost  of  $17,500.  Onedialf  of  this  cost  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  a student  at  Perkins  from 
1875  to  1877.  The  remaining  half  of  $8,750  was  secured 
through  smaller  contributions.  The  organ  was  installed  and 
dedicated  on  the  evening  of  November  9. 

2.  The  Reunion  of  Former  Pupils.  One  hundred  and  one 
former  pupils  were  guests  at  the  School  over  the  two  days,  and 
many  more  than  that  number  living  about  Boston  came  to  the 
School  for  the  various  exercises.  Considerably  over  two  hundred 
sat  down  to  the  two  dinners  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Alumnae  and  Alumni  Associations.  Letters  now  coming  to  the 
School  testify  to  the  pleasure  the  former  pupils  had  through  the 
opportunity  to  revisit  their  school,  and  these  letters  are  the  real 
compensation  for  our  work. 

3.  Presentation  to  the  Public.  A record  of  the  attendance  at 
all  sessions  totals  over  sixty'five  hundred;  but  of  course  many 
came  to  all  of  the  exercises.  Despite  rain  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
heaviest  rain  storm  of  the  year  on  Thursday  morning,  the  attend' 
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ance  at  all  meetings  was  satisfactory.  Attendance  estimates  are 
as  follows:  the  first  day:  at  the  twelve  teas  750,  at  the  dinners 
225,  at  the  organ  dedication  800,  making  a total  of  1,775  for  the 
first  day.  The  second  day:  at  the  morning  chapel  not  counting 
the  school,  250,  at  the  demonstration  of  school  work  300,  at  the 
historical  meeting  700,  at  Symphony  Hall  3,500,  totalling  4,750 
for  the  second  day,  making  a grand  total  of  6,525  for  the  two 
days’  attendance. 

Invitations  to  the  exercises  were  sent  to  nearly  five  thousand 
people.  On  the  invitations  opportunity  was  given  to  apply  for 
tickets  to  Symphony  Hall.  To  fill  these  applications  we  mailed 
2,379  reserved  seat  tickets,  and  4,632  admission  tickets.  In 
addition  we  issued  to  special  groups  850  reserved  seat  tickets, 
making  a total  of  7,870  tickets.  Of  these  nearly  four  thousand 
were  used.  On  the  applications  for  tickets  we  made  opportunity 
to  request  our  illustrated  booklet.  Four  hundred  and  ninety' 
seven  requests  were  received  and  booklets  mailed. 

For  the  Centennial,  two  booklets  were  published:  one,  “The 
Progress  of  Perkins,”  of  which  nearly  four  thousand  copies  were 
carried  away  or  mailed.  This  booklet  was  planned  to  tell  the 
story  of  Perkins  as  it  is.  Two,  an  illustrated  program  of  souvenir 
value  and  beauty.  This  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Five 
thousand  of  these  were  printed  and  distributed.  A leaflet  com 
taining  greetings  was  also  printed. 

Another  means  of  bringing  Perkins  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  through  the  press.  Despite  competition  with  a 
presidential  campaign  and  election  we  got  a good  press.  Our 
clipping  book  now  contains  two  hundred  clippings  covering 
papers  in  eighteen  states  and  totalling  two  thousand  inches  of 
space.  They  include  fifty  feature  articles,  some  whole  page, 
sixteen  photographs,  and  twelve  editorials.  We  released  two 
articles  through  a national  publicity  bureau  in  New  York  and  one 
through  the  United  Press.  All  other  publicity  came  through  our 
office.  A clip  sheet  showing  a few  of  the  leading  accounts  of  the 
exercises  was  printed  to  send  to  all  schools  for  the  blind,  and  to 
our  mailing  list  throughout  the  world,  together  with  our  printed 
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booklet.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gave  us  two  good  radio 
broadcasts. 

Our  work  and  program  was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of 
many  schools,  interested  clubs,  like  the  Lions  and  other  organiza- 
tions. The  booklet  with  a special  letter  was  sent  to  the  clergy 
of  one  hundred  fifty  churches  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  from 
reports  we  know  that  our  story  was  told  from  many  pulpits. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  our  plans  were  carried  through 
successfully.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  unstinted  coopera- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  staff,  the  original  committee  and  the 
trustees,  and  I wish  herewith  to  express  appreciation  of  the  fine 
spirit  that  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  preparation  and 
program. 
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